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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



Perhaps the single most Important assumption , 
of modern theories about the self Is that the 
maintenance and enhancemenjt of the percelvecj self 
Is the motive behind all behavior. (PurkeYt 1970, 
p. 10) ; 

••^ V**; 

No one, of course, can^ ever cl^lmb Into another's 
skin, or see thl? corlstruct we call self, •but we 
; can Infer that self In a number of ways. Two of 
these ways are:^^l) "self-reports," that which cari^ 
be Inferred fr6m an Individual's statements about 
himself; ^nd 2) '^'observations," that v^hich can be * 
inferred ^Srom the individual's behavlOT^ (Pujrkey, 
1970, p. 78) * 

With the advent of ESEA Title I programs, evaluation 

requirements have Included the self-concept of the pupil* 

as an objective to be measured. The student self-report 

has most^often been the vehicle through . which change or- 

growth in self-colreef>t has been deji^rmined. A few evalu- 



interest scales as indices of self-cohQef^. -Judgments by 



ation projects have used student reported attitude and 
nterest scc 

significant adults within the learningsfenvironmerit (i\e., 

teachers, administrators) sometimes have been included 

» ■ ' *' 

through the process of the teacher projecting how 
individual students will respond and determining the dis- 
crepancy between student response and adult projection. 

. ■ ■ V ' ^ / 



Few, studies have attempted to 'include systematic observation 
of displ^yecl student self-concept within the operational) 
environment* ^ * . " 

Educa'^ing^^l earners is a social process. Abundant 
evidence exists J:hat sel^concept strongly influences 
behaviors in learr^ng e/ivi^|pments^ as' well as delimits or 
' promotes achievement and success* Although the present 
trend in education is toward personalization and 
individualization of learning, elementary student members 
continue to be assembled in groups. Education remains 
group-oriented in relation to admiViistrative, evaluative, 
and organizational factors.. Teachers are responsible* for 
and held accountable to some degree for particular groups 
of elementary students. Individual students exhibit and 
rfeflett attitudes, values ahd beliefs that formulate 
descriptive factors of th^ group as a whole. The self- 
concept and self-evaluation of elementary students depends' 
to a large extent on what values ,_attitudes , behaviors and 
beliefs are accejitable to the grouj^ The concept the child 
has of himself is modified by t^e concept he has of the 
group and the groUp has of him. Th^ solf-concefit as 



exhibited. by the group irepresent^an area that is signifi- 
cant in the -leiirning process of jelementary children. 



'in hn academic en^J^ironment a posJJdlve^ self-concept 
is often the determining faclpr in su^essfully reaching' 
potential achievement (Coopersmi th, 1959). Research has 



•^*pr6duced evidence that people who like themselves * also like 
other's (Berger, 1950) and that people who think l^e highly 
of themaelve-s are effective "to a greater extent in group 
situations (hussen and Portpr, '1959)7^ It has also been 
Judgedk^'tha.t persons with a positive evaluation of the self . 
•are significantly less ahxious than are those perspns with 
a low self-evaluation (CooVersmi th, 1959). 

f "The self • , , is essentially, a social structure 
and it ai^rises in social exper'ience .i. , it is impossible , 

to conceive of a self arising outside of social experience" 

\ 

(Mead, 1934, p. 140). - \ ^ 

\ \ 

In recent yeiars pupi^ls haVe been increasingly exposed 

to educational experiences which ert^phasize social and 

''(emotiona^ growth as well as new approaches to cognitive 

'd'evelopment. Despite the added" expectations, the tptal 

ijFgrowth of the pupils within the proposed innovative prac- 

tices are often dete^rmined by the traditional cognitive 

measures alone. Programs become defunct due to myths that 

these areas cannot be measured and by the lack of use of 

• f "Site 

available instruments that measure the affective domain. 

As self-concepts are developed in relation to 

' - ^ < • ' ■ ■■ " ■ 

interactions between and among igrdup members, it is 

' t 

important to make an accurate observation of the total 
group's self-concept, ^^s well as attempt to gain information 
concerning Individuals. To systematically observe a group 
of elementary students in a learning situation allows the 
trained observer to record overt behavior. 



Ihferonce is a V;aluable tool for scientific 
endeavors when reliability has been established between 
and within observers. (Courson, 1965) ,Oata* obtained by 
using a systematic observation schedule are used for 
making judgments about how the observed group views its 
academi(^ , achievement^ and social transactions* The * data 
further reveal the anxiety level in relation t6 the pre- 
scribed instructional facilitators^ materials and setting* 

Statement of the Problem 
An instrument purporting to measure the *self-^ 
concept of elementary students in a I'earning .situation 
through the means of systematic observations was jildged as 
a need in 1934 by George Mead (Mead, 1934) • Ai\ examination 
of research on self-concept and an analysis of instruments 
purporting to measure self-concept revealed no observation 
<f t^oup self-concept instruments that deal with elementary 
school children* ^ . 

. 4*he purpose of this study was to develop an Instru- 
ment whicW would record the observations of group self- » 
concept. The instrument, was to contain items which allowed 
accurate description of overt behaviors of self-concept 
expressed by elementary students in grades four tKrough 
six. ^ ^ • 

A secondary purpose of-r-the study was to develop 

a self-rep»rt instrument that watild parallel the indicators 

^ ) ' 



10 



In. the observation schedule through items, expressed in 
behavioral statements* 

Significance of the Problem 

• » 

The self-concept phenomena can serve edU9ation 
in two ways: a) as a j^sychological construct which 
enables teacher's, counselors, parents and others tb 
achieve with traiAing deeper understandings and 
inisights into the behavior and development of 
children, and b) as a vital and important aspect 
of learning and development which the school 
through i!ts educational processes seeks to proinote 
and foster in every child. (Perkins, 1958, pj^^ 220) 

An observation of group self-concept, schedule could 

be an impor^tant contribution, to the fl^eld of measurement 

in elementary education. Data from a systematic, descrip- 

tive observatioh schedule are the media through which' 

description ^and evaluation can take place in the area of 

self-concept in the elementary schools. 



"The full educational implications of the self- 
fulfilling prophecy remain to be explored, blit it. seems 
certain that the ways the teacher views the student have' a 
significant influenfce on the student and his performance" 
(Puirkey, 1970, p. 48). , . 

It Is Important that- elementary teachers be 
accurate in their perception of exhibited self-concepts. 



Ditea se. 



A systfan^tic observation procedure produces data that 
would pos allow elementary teachers to gain a more 

thorough and exact -description 6f the self-concept of a 

» * 
group within the learning environment. 



'I. 



i 



■ Value of vtha Stu<^v 

i 

" Representatives of the Instructional Objectives 
Exchange (lOX) met with those educatprs (repre- \ 
seRtatives of Title III programs) on 'that occasion 
(January, 1970) to indicate that after approxi- 
mately eighteen months. of nationwide searching, 
only a fejn affective objectives and measures had 
been located by the Exchange. <IOX, 1^72, p. 7) . 

v 

lOX attempted to design ^ self-reports, both direct 
and inferential. They aiso designed "observational indi- 

caters" for use with role-playing or acting. 

1 

In some cases, the Measures were not tried. out with 
learners simply because of the pbvious relevance to 
the dimension in question. In other cases, certain 
measures involving contrived stimuli "Vere trie*d 
out with learners and revised accordingly. (lOX, 
1972, p. 7) 

The review of the literature on self-concept by 
Wylie (ls?61) revealed that the study of self-concept had 
-^ie^ri_ studied largely through self-reports. Purkey's 1970 
updating of the review of literature emphasized that recent ' 
studies of tY\e self-concept are in relation to sotial groups 
and reported studies which emphasized the relationship of 
self-concept to society. However, published instruments ^. 
v^ich purported to describe the self-concept of elementary 

children through observation required contrived 
situations and collected data on Individual children. 
Wylie (1974) reported the lack of systenatlc observation 
within the learning environment. 

The classroom teather is mo'st often viewed working 
with children. in groups within the learning environment. 
.A group self-concept instrument designed to describe group 
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behavipt in daily ^situations could allow the teacher to view 

-the typically expressed ^elf-conc^pt of the group. The dis- 

■ ' ^ ' ' ^ ' " • V ^ ■ 

iplayisd self-conce^Jt whidh 't^ie teacher must enhance or modify, 

must be, seen within the operatiohal environment. A group 

observation instrument collecting data on self-concepts 

exhibited by learners in a group setting could be the basis. 

for teacher behaviors that facilitate development of . 

healthy self-concepts in members of the group. Through 

such systematic description, a chanhel of communicatidf^ 

could be opened among evai^uators, administrators and 

teaches who should be concerned with improving "feelf-concept. 

... , ■». ■ 

J- 

Assumptions ^ 
, oThe following assumptions concerning the plausibility 
of inferring ^elf-condept wjere developed by building 
rationales that extended the concepts gained through 
research. The review of related litera^ture contains refer- 
ences that are related to th^ assumpa.ons. 

There is evidence gained through research that self^ - 

' ' ' * ' ■ ■ '■ . * . ' ■ ' ■- 

concepts are exhibited in consistent and stable behaviors. 
It iis assumed, then, that self-cbncept within the learning ^ 
envirpnment can be observed by persons trained to look for 
specific descriptive indicators that support the cons tfcuct 
of, self- concept* ' < 

* Rese^^h has revealed that theria are "public" com- 
ponferttSt;Of VtJie sej.f'-concept; those from which the inner- 
"self/c^V^® i^^^T.^®^^ the obs^rva^rpn of and 



• reporting of exhil^ ted behaviors • It is assumed that inter- 
1 mediate elenentary students behave in ways^ that gi,ri^ iftdic- 
ative bf their self-concepts • • 

Research /has further prodaCeS evidence that the ' 
in?Jivi;dual !s self-concept is influenced and modified by 
^association with peer^-groups ^within the learning environ- . 
ment. I^t is assumed that the total group exhibit^ a setf- 

concept that is reflected and mirrored to some degree by ^ , 

. ' . ' .}■%■■ . . . . • . • 

. ail of the paifticipants therein. 

Inference has been a valuable tool to researchers 
in the social 1 and behavioral s'ciences* . It is assumed that 
ob-servation instruments can be cons true ted in such a way 
that reliability and validity canobe established. 

/""The purpose of this study was irifltienced by the /' 
three previously mentioned assuinptionsi A formative ^tudy 
to construct and gather data on an ^^Observation of Group 
Self-'boncept' Schedule" and a'parallel ."How I Am At School , 
S^lf-Report, /V woul-d ajt;tempt to produce valid and reliable 
scales* of tnea'surement. . 

I . * . ■ . . . ■ ' . ' ; ■ 

' .• . ■ 0 ■ • 

• ■ . . f . ^ ■ ■ ■ 

- ' V . Definitions / 
Sel f-concept : ' An*" absorption of expre;ssed filings - 
reflected by other members toward the individual ; thereforgjk 
a composite of perceived valu^s^- attitudes and beliefs which 
determine the individual's intetpretatibn and direction of 
his existence as exhibited by his behaviors. An attribute 
of the total self 1:hat is capable of change. ^ 




'I. 

/ 



■■/X' ■ ■ '■ ■ ■ ■■■■ ■ ■ ■ ••' ■ . •■ '.■ •• ■• ••• ./ 

.-■ .• :> ■ ■ i. • . , - ■ ■ ru. -.-^ 

Group Sel£«»ConcePt : A/spcial- structure exhibitihg 
teractions which ii*dicaltes values, attitudes and beliefs /V 
'^that; determine the direction or a group, wherein individuals / 
mirror; the composite group perceptions demonstrated thrbtjgh: 
gir^up behavior^ An attribut(g of a ^.group*' tha^t ;is capabre of 
■ • change.- . 

Public. Components of ' Self-Concept ; Tl^'t part\6f the 
/ ■ inner self which can be .inferred by others through obser- . 

r' vt ' / vation of and reporting of the ^behaviors. /' 

' ' ** * k " , ' ■' '' • " *■ 

Inference:. A conclusion or deduction\from exhibited 
behaviors 'pf that which^ is the concept of self, 
* Parallel Instruments ^ Those instrUmisrits/ which 

' contain indicators of behavior on topics wherein,' the"^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
. / . ob^server infers a componer^i^df the pupils' self and' the 
. " pupil reports on a par^lel componen.t. ^ 

It is intended that the majbri-ty of terms of 

. ' importance be defined throughout tli^e repor;t of this study, 

■ ' * , ■ ' ' ■ " ' - ' ' ' ' ■ , ' j» 

: either in the revilSw of related^ iiterature or within 

. 1 / operational definitions^ 

- " Delimitations > 

; .. ■ ■ • * , j| — ■ — 7" — ; ■ ■■ - ^ ■ ' 

, • The sample of ^ 

fifth and sixth grade'^ pupils from a low- socio economic 

. neighborhood. - ^Ther^'niajority of the pupils were first gener- 

• . •....-•* . ■ ■ ' • 

ation Hpo si ers whose, parents are nativ/e Appalachian* The 

li fe- space of . the 9hild outside of the school has strbng 

Appalachian influence* ■ , \ \ 



The daily school experience of th« students is .• 

< ' .' " ■ ■ • ' ■ . ■■: -| " ■ *^ . .. ■ ' • - ■ " • 

§trongly influenced by the Westihghous.e •PLAN and thereforej 

V> is a Highly individuali2ec/c^rriculum^^ Tfie sdhool facili- 

ties are open-spaced. " * . - ' " ' 

/' The population was selected in order to meet the ' 

^j^uatibij Requirements -of a Ti'tle HI. (ESEA) program. 

' ■ / • There were no accessible elementary schools .witli 

' matching' criteria in' Which to field test the instruments. * 

For the same reajscia a . control group w&s^ot .selected. 

. There was a deartjv o£ materials; relative to measuring 

the self-concept of a groUp.^ ^ Ther^eforfe, designing an Instru- 

. ment purporting ^t6^ measure/ group self-concbpt .depended 

. upon. the knowledge of the construct of self-concept, in av 



learning environment, a knowledge of designing instruments 
and a knowledge of, as well as! a familiarit^ Wj^^^ 
behaviors of intermediate eleme?:itaryv school chil-dren. . 



; Summajiry : 

To sumfnairlzej . there is much iricjication that self- 
concept may be the most critical factor for -reaching * 
potential success and achieveiment within the learning 
.environment. The self -concept is foirmed in relation to ' . * 
group perceptions and is in fact dependent upon mirrbrihg. 
*the yaiues, briefs and attitudes of significant others. ^ 
Observation of self-concept has been suggested as a 
plausibly appropriate and reliable scientific tool, 



dependen t" upon the re,li ability las tabli shed between and 



between anc 



anion g trained observers* 

The pirrpose of thi^ study was to develop an 
"Observation; of Group Self-Concept Schedule" that- would 
_(BV«ntually allow educators to evaluate the self-concept 
of intermediate elementary students* This 'study . is sig- 
nificant in that an observation ot group, self-concept 
schedule hais. not been previously devised and further, it 
is valuable irt that it can provide the bafeis for the' 
developJment -o^teaching behaviors ■ that w^uld enhance the 
self-concept pf eleimentary pupils.* / 



- It was assumejd by the resear'chei!^ that fehe 'self- 

- - / ' \ ' ^ ' ■* ■ .1 , / ^: . ' ^ ■ 

concept of a grdup qotald be 6bserCred a^d recorded in a. " 

• ■,■* ^' ■ ^ " " " ' ' ' T . ' ^ 

systematic, descriptive manner; Ift Was also assumed that 
a group exhibited a self- concept tha/t was evidenced by 
the interactions, of the social stifi^cture. Further, it- 

a. legitimate and 



was assumed that inference .can be 
valuable tool of research* 

pWtinent ^definitions and delimitations of the 
study: were' presented*;. / . [ " 



Organization of the Report 
Researcii defining and su'ppdrtihg the parameters'* 

pf the concept 'the group has of ittS'elf and references 

' . ■ . . • ■ ■ i • • ■ 

conceirning^ the essential componentjs of instrument con- 
struction are reyiew^d' in Chapter ii:;^ Chapter ill 



■ J 



Includes proqedurefs and Instrumenjbatlon us^d within the 
study. The analysis and interpretation pf the data are 
.reported in Chapter IV, and are followed by the summary, 
conclusions and recommendations iii 'Chapter V. 
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CHAPTER . . 

"REVIEW Oi' RELATED LITERATURE 
The following references to related literature 

s' 

include definitions and discussions judged to be supportive 
df^an attempt to develop and validate an instrument pur- 
porting to measure group, self-concept through systematic 

# * ■ - 

Observation and, parallel student self-reports^ 

The process of educating learners is a social 
^process. Although the present trend in education is toward 




>nalization and individualization of legiming, ele- 



mentary student members continue to be assembled in groups, 
^Education remans group oriented in relatiori^o adminis- 
•trative, evaluative and org^aniz'atf on factors, 'Teachers . 
are ^responsible for and held accountable to • Some degree 
for particular groups of elementary students (House^ 1974). 

^ individual students exhibit and reflect attitudes, values 
arid beliefs tiiat formulate diescriptive factors of the 

' group as a whole -(Kinch, 1963), The self- concept and 
self-evaluation of elementary students depends' to a large 
extent on what values, attitudes, behaviors and beliefs 
are acceptable to the group (Goopersmi th, 1967) • The 
concept one child has of himself is modified by the, concept* 



he has of the group and the group has of him (Sullivan, 

1953). The self-concept as exhibited by th6 group repre- 

' ■ I. t ■ • * / ' 

sehts ah area that is significant in the learning ;pr6cess 

s ' . ... ■ , 

of elementary children. • 

The studies of William James *iri,1890 and 'Sigmund 

' . ' 'i i ' " 

Freud in the early 1900's brought -the, concept of self to 

* . ■ . 

the attention. of edOcatoJ^ and .psjrcholog^sts. As Ruth 

Wylie (1974) points out, the Self did not ireceiv^e,- much , 

attention from the Behaviorisbs during the- 1920 . through 

the latter, part of the 1940 'is. kowever, there were 

phenomeno logical' theorists >i*ho contributed , to . the studies 

of self during. that" period. Adler (1924)," Fromm (1939) 

^nd Homey (1937) concluded, that- the "conscious self? 

-^1^ determined how. a person- would behave. 

George Mead reported that the self-concept of 

. . * ■ . ■ ^ ■■ 

individuals was influenced by inte^ctions with, others. 

He referred to the self ais the component which influenced 

.behavior in that "we can summon ourselves as organizations 

of -:)fesponses into the fieid of experience" (Mead, 1943^ 

p. 371). Mead focused on th6 self as a determiner of* 

tra^sa^5tional outcomes among societal members.. 

' :^^^i' Raimy, in .1943, said: ^ 

/ %he self-concept is the jnore or less organized 
object resulting from present and past self- 
observation . . . (it is) wh?it a person believes 
about himself. The self-concept is the map which 
each person consults in order to; understand himr 
self, especially during mbments of. crisis or 
choice* (pp. 140-141) 



..In 1945, Prescott Leek y prjesen ted the idea that 

individuals will continue to behave' in ways that are con- 

7 C ' ■ 

sistent with the 'concept that they have of themselves. 

Festinger, in 1957, reiriforced this concept and„ furthered 

added that individuals who internally accu^nulate con- 

flic ting feelings will be compelled to act in sQch a way 

that the dissonance is resolved. * 

John Kinch (1963) reported^/ ^The individual's 

conception of himself^merges from social interaction and, 

in turn, guides or influences the behavior of that' 

individual" (Kinch, 1963, p. 68). 

Defini tions 

Most researchers who have focused on self-concept 
have attempted to formulate their definition of self- 
concept. Coopersmith reports that "the self is an 
abstraction that an individual develoj^s about the attri- 
butes, capacities, objects and activities whicH he ^ 
possesses and pursues. This abstraction is ^represented by 
the symbol 'me', which is a person's idea of himself to 
himself." (1959, p. 87) Mead maintains that the self 
"is a social structure arising from 'social experiences" 
(1934, p. 140). Rogers concludes that: 

The self-concept or self-structure may be thought 
of as an organized configuration of perceptions* 
of the self which are admis sable to awareness. 
It ii? composed of such elerpents as the perceptions 
of one's characteristics and abilities; the per- . 
cepts arid concepts of the self in relatiftn to 
others and to the environment; the value qualities 



which are pei;ceiyed' as asspciatecj wi,th experi- 
ences an0 objects; goals and' ideas which are- 
perceived as having positive or hegative ^ 
balance, (p. 136) - , 



Combs states that an individual's Self "isjt^liat he ^ 
^eliev^ he is" (1962, p. 52). Combs and Snygg judged 
that/^ ^ 

* ' ■ • . . ^ ■ iP . . ^ 

The self is the individual.' s basic frame of refer- 
ence, the qentral corei^ijrtjuhcj which th^ remainder 
of the perceptual. field is drganized. In this 
' sense, the phenojnomAnal' ^elf is both pro due ^^ of 
the individual's e?cperi^nce and producer of what- 
ever new experience he is capable of. * (1959, p. 
1-46) . ■ I \^ ., ' - 

Carl Rogers (1^1), a 'clinical: psychologist, con-. . 

tributed evidence, that the self does evolve out social • 

intefactioris and . cofttinues to strive to maintain the recog- 



nized self. He .proposed that the drive to^ maintain a con- ^ 

sistent self was even stronger than' ^me biologicaL xiritres. 

Jersild staged: 

The self is a composite of thoughts and feelih^gs 
which cqfistitute a person's awarenes^^ of his /' 
individual existence, his conceptidn/of who and 
what he ig. The self constitutes a-person's^ 
inner world as distinguished from the "outer 
wojfld" consisting of all other people and • 
things. (1952, p. 9) . * 

Jersild was a prominent figure in attempting to relate child 

psychology and education. He proposes that although it is 

not deliberate, a child aifcquires attitudes toward himself ' * 

and ideas about himself that graduallj^ become .The Self. , 

Trfe suggestion that the development, is left i;o chance 

^nless education systematically interferes, is the basis 

V for his studies. 
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Maslow 4^1,954) outlinedNa hierarchy fo/ the estab-' 

lishmefnt'tof Self, lie concludes that once physiplogical 

■ \ • . 

and safety needs are met, Self becomes of prominent ^- 

importance to the individual. ^ ' ^ \% 

In the late 50 »s and early 60»s researchers focused 

on how t^e individual evaluates the Self. ' Erickson (196301 

emphasized that a, sense of belonging was a necessary 

component in a* health self-Concept* Diggory (1966) con- 

ctuded. that possessing competencies were essential to the 

•Self evaluation and/Jersild (1963) stated th^at feeling 

worthy improved the individual ns evaluation of Self. 

Goopersmith ^(1961) judged that variables of independence, 

leadership and popularity influenced self-esteem. 

i . The Self Concept as Defined in ; 

the Learning Environment 

Beginning in 1967-68, the research regarding the 
Self appeared to center around school achievement and 

JyclFJo logical development. Although previous research had 
produced evidence that a positive a^lf evaluation and con- 
cept of self were necessary for success, it appears that 
it was in the late sixties that the outcomes of cognitive 
tasles were viewed as dependent vjiriaSles. Purkey (1970) 
contributed useful inforfnation regarding the role that 
self-concept plays in relationship to success in school^ 
He stated, 

The best evidence now available suggests that it 
is a two-way street, that there is a continuous 



interaction between the self and academic achieve- * 
ment, and that each directly influences the other*-. 
(Pprkey, 1970, p. 23) / " _ 

He further ntede suggestions of*%eacher behaviors and teach- 

t TX ■ ■ 

ing crimates that dSn promote a positive sel-f-concept in 

•* elementary school childrem. Perger (1951) reported -that 

.when attitudes toward the Se^f and attitudes toward others 

we^e correlated, those elemehtarS^ students with the positive 

self-concepts were found to^be the most positive about 

their peers. 



■ Instrument Desi^ffT^and Analysis . 
Related to Affective Are?F 

Observation Schedule , , ^ 

■ .* / 

'The potential of systematic-observation instru- 
ments for usefulness in educational research and 
training is enormous. In a'ddition to using obser- 
vation data as measuresvof classroom process and 
as outcome measures i* planned change, we may use 
observation data to provide feedback in teacher 
training or to describe the classroom process 
existing within a school or training facility. 
Observation instruments can readily be used for 
cpmparison of behaviors across grade levels or 
..programs. One can only hope that^the proliferation 
of instrumentation for res^rch involving syst^m-r 
, atic observation will be followed by systematic n 
- use of the most valid and reliable instruments to 



measure and evaluate the teaching 
all levels and kinds of education 



process acrosjs 
and training. 



(Encyclopedia of . Educational Evaluation, p. 269) 
I According to Kerlingei^ observation can pe considered 
in two components: , (1) recording of dilrect observations 
and (2) asking individuals to r'eport on^other^s behavior. 
Kej^linger further as*signs characteristitcs of importance 
that are involved in observations of benavior. The first 
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•includes "categories" which he states "must be exhaustive 

and mutually «xclusiye;f tl,973, p. S41) with reference to 

selecting the indicators of behavior that will define the 

measured variable.. Secondly, he suggests that, the units 

of behavior windfall along a continuum of degrees b^^tween 

. . ■ \ \ ^ ■ : / • ; ^ ^ , ' - ' 

the "molar approach" -and the "molecular appro atrh^vH/herein 

the former identifies whole\ behavioral components to. 

observe and the latter describes small segments of isolated 

behaviors. , Kerlinger €hird components refers to the 

degree to which there is observier inference, which could 

range from a highly' descriptive system to a system which 

required immediate judgments t6 be made in reference to the 

behaviors observed. A fou«rth category in the observation 

system is considered in terms of its degrees of appli- 

cability or generality to universal situations; some 

•observational instruments are designed for a particular 

sfetting and others can be used or modified for secondary - 

environments or purposes. The fifth and last component ^ 

Kerlinger refers to is that of the sampling of behavior. 

He stated, "There is event .sajnpling and time sampling" 

(p. 545). The former jfefers to behavioral units being 

reported and the latter calls for recording segments of 

interactions. 

Nunnally (1967) reports tha't when an observer is 

asked to report on someone other than himself the validity 

of the observational measure is dependent upon the observer. 




He reports, ' ; 

In most observational methods, the interest is in 
the affective traits ^hf the person being observed^ ^ ^ 
and the intention is fbr the observer to be an 
impartial, accurate judge of the traits of. the 

^e^er person* (p* 4b6) ^ 

• ■* ' ' ' ' . ' ' ' * 

fdrthfer repo,rts that in contrast to a subjective, highly^ 

Judgmental approach to observation there can exist, an 
objective observation system in which the observer records 
what the subject does. Although it is the construction 
of the observation instrument that contains an organization 
•which restricts th^ use of high-inference or judgmental 
criteria, there is a necessity for tretining observers to 
\Xse the systems in ah efficient and effective manner; the 
rationale being that semantics and ideolects interfere 
with accurate or consistant definitions of adjectives and 
descriptors used in systematic observational systems. Pairs 
of observers must also be trained to interpret scales and 

i 

continua with proportional consistency. * . ' 

McElhinney (1973) reports that in the, construction 
of observation instruments descriptors should maintain the 
lowest level of inference possible through the use of 
descriptive terms in order that the observer can record the 
actual behavior observed without including inferences 
prejudiced by previous experiences and without biasing, 
the reporting with a set of criteria. He further judges 
that the inferences made and^he criteria used in^judging ' 
the data collected are a component for decision making in 



r : ' '■ ■ . ' ; ■ * ■ ■ " , ' ' 

the levaluai^oh prdcess. ' The latter statement Implies that ^ 
recpirding data and applying criteria t6 it should be tWo 
iWfj^erent .stages Ojf ,^^ . 

^ ' Thipre are.apptoximatfely fivffi general types of rating* ^ 
scalet^ t^^ Can be us0d in connection w the observation 
method: (1) checklist. (Jit £orced^choi<te items, (3) cate- '/ 
gory gating scale, (4) numerical .rating scale j and (5) * 
graphic rating scale. Nunnally*(l!967) reports that rating * 
scales appear to be easy to Ifcnst and consequently that 
deceptive trait interferes, with the validity of many rating 
scales. He makes the judgment that if construction of ' ^ • 
rating scales i,s carried out with iskill and knowledge 
then the instrumeh1^%^ for research. ' " 

Affective measures lend themselves more adequ^i'te 
to the following types: One, the category rating' scale 
is well represented by th^popular Thurstone (1929) and; 
Likert (1935) scales of measurement which express apprqx-- 
imately three to five statements ranging In various degrees 
frorn f avorabPfe. to unfavorable, or from agreement to dis- 
agreement* . Second, the numerical rating scale re^esented 
by Guilford is ' ^ 

perhaps the easiest to construct and use^ They 
also yield numbers that can be 'directly used in 
statistical anSiysis* In addition, because the! ^_ 
numbers may represent equal intervals in Jbhe mind ^ 
of the observer, they may apgHpach interval 
meaa^ (Guilf6i;'d, 195iPp* 264) 

Xhe graphic rating scale, a third af^pctive measurement 

medi^iim, suggests^^a CQntinuum with equal intervals wherein 



adjectivefesclescribe the'^point of reference* It appears 
to he a* ton^l nation of, the first two scales, men tfbrted* • 
Kerlinger (1973) states that in spite: of the possible* 
intrinsic* ^nd extrinsic weakihess" of cibhstructing obser- 



vational ^sterns ^or use, that: • ^ 

Rating scales .can an4. should be used in behavioral 
research. Their unwarranted,' expedient, and 

: unsophisticated use bias been . righi:ly condemned. ■ 
But this doisis,'not mean general .cbwdemnation. They ; 
have virtues that make, them valuable tools of ^ 
scientific research; they require less tiritfi|, than ^ - 

• other me thoTO they are generally interesting 
and easy for observers' to' use; they have a wide 
ranige of application; they can be used for a - 
large number V of characteristics.' It might be 
added that they can be use<Sf as adjuncts to other - / 
methods. (Kerlinger, 1973, 'p. 459) / 

Sel f-Repoft Instruments - ^ ^ • 

■ , ■ , . " ' ■ ■ ' ■ ' 

In a xiisctuission of inventories, ii? is important 
to make a 'idistinctlon between sel f-invento^iis^ and 
o ther type^ o f inventories . / By 4^ sisi f -^invehtb^^ 
is meant one in .whif^v^he ijidivl^ 
his own "traits . V** of 
items that can "be ^plo;^^^ il^^^^s 
^ Most typically, ,thi^ sub^^^ witji a 

list, of statements and askpll to mai^k yes - no, 
true - false, or aigtee - disagree. (NUnnally, 
1967,, PI3. 475-476) 

The major concerns about self-reports in the area^ 

■ ' ■ ■ .. 

of affective measures are related to validity and 
rieliability of the instruments* The general related 
literature' states that the self-repor^ts are reliable if 
the findings through data* qpllection are consistent jwitti^ 
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repeatei^%dminjrstrat^ they ar^ valid if i^hey 



are indeed measur4.ng what they cl^dm to measure, A third 
concern is that students lacic the' knowledge- and mattirity 



to" make assessment sj* that, cawi be heavily relied upon, and 
therefore! it is^^cessary to use the self- report in con- 
junction with other data gatheririg media.. 

. ,' Rogers (1951) suggests that the pupil's inte,j?- ' 
pretation of himself is trustworthy information and .. / 
Allport (1961) s'tates; that - the individual should be. 

•respected enc>ugJ> to be believed concerning his self-reports 

' ^ ■'■ . ■ -i ' ^ ■ , ■ V ^ . 

Wiley states:* . ^ 

■ ■■ * • ■ ■■ ^ .. ' • ' ' ' ' ' ' 

We would like to assume that a subject's 
self-report^responses are determined. by his 
phengmejial fields However, we know that it 
would be n^ve to tafee this for granted, sinpe 
it is obvious - that 'stich respojiaes may also be 
irifluenped by the: a) subject's intent to select 
what he wishes, to reveal to the examiner, b) sub- 
jQCt^s intent to* say that he. has attitudes or 

* perceptions which he doesn't have, c) subject's , 
• response habits particula*rly^ those involving 
introspection and ^the .use of language, and ti) 
host of sitAiational and methodolq.gic 
which may' not only induce variations of a), b) 
an<^ c) but lAay exert other more superficial 
influences on the response obtained. (1961, p, 24) 

McElhiririey (1974) ^jydges that students have difficulty 

' ■ " ' ■ %. ■ . 

in responding to the content of instruments when the students 

are involved in an unfamiliar . and difficult skill of the 

response process to a new rating scale soliciting a 

self-repc^t. Therefore, the technique selected for studen.t 

response shoi^ld be given careful considerJitione ♦ 

The Florida Ec|Mcational Research and Developmental 

Council supports the inherent weakness listed by Wiley. 

Gordon, in 1968 suggests that self-report sIBles might 

b^st be used for- group comparisons rather than for criterion 



referenced indicators for individual children. ^Trends . 

. . • • • ■ ' . , ^ » , ' , :,''■'< 

would then have a tendency to reflect realistic, concepts 

within the learning environment and group interaction would 

, ' ■ , . ' ' < ' I*. . ' . 

tend to cancel out individuals* li^ck of self- reporting-* 
adequacies* \ 

Need -for Parallel Measures v ' 

... Michael and Plass (1973) reported that there was a 
confusion in the 11 terature alB to the exact paraineters of - 
self-report with reference to Self-cbncept. They report 
a lack of congruence in the literature between self-report 

and self^concept measures e- . Coopersmith <1967) indicated 

* ' ' ■' ' '' , .' ■ " ~ . . ■ ■ ■ . ' ■ ' , 

that there was a need for a combination of ob^server evalu- 
ations and self-reports when collecting ij,nformatio»r:pn the 
self-concept. This seems to ax^ise from the prganizational 
feature of the self wherein, there are private and public ^ 

■•■ • ■ ■ / -i^ ' ' ■■ .'V--- ■■■■ y 

component^ df the self. \It is posiy^bl^ that there are 

«■•■•■"'• 

overlapping* components' wlitch can be demonstrated by cor-. ■ 
rel^a ting the observ^^tion and^ 'self -report, m^^ " 
determine the proportion in common. CampbelJ>«nd Fiske 

V ■ ^ ' ' '. ■ . . ' , . 

(1959) demonstrated that multitrai t-multimethod validation 
w6uld mo^s%^ikely p different cbnistruict factors for 

student self- reports and observefrs* 

* • ■ \'.. ' . ' 

The st^tiiStical; analyses Of the da , 
indic^1:ed that the sel^ entity 
niade, up many coni^ tracts ^ t^ 
: i^vis depenlieht upon: tlte 

(Michael and Plass, 1973, p. 439) > \ \ . 



V In relation to the need for parallel Instruments to 
gather information for the self cjoncept, Raimy provid«!S 

•three principles the SelfrConcept Theory which jjupport 

. $■ i ' ' 

the multi -method process of research: 

' • • • , , " ' .) ' 

!• The Self-Concept is a learned perceptual 
system which functions as, an object in the 
p,Qrceptual field.* i 

2. The Self-Qoncept not only! influences behavior 
but is itself altered and | restructured by 
behavior and unsatisfied needs. 

3. Itjmay have littjle or no irelation to external 
rewity. (Raimy, 1971, pj. 99) 

• ■ ' . . ■ ' • * * "' ^ . ^ 

"The literature referring to the organization of the 

self provides support fpr the need to gather ihformation 

on the self through both self-repprts and observations^^ 

Purkey proposes that, ' 

Some, concepts are very^close to the essence of 
self and so .are located clojsejp to the center. 
Other concepts , are less^cent^^ and are located 
towatd the outside of sal f» isagh concept iii the 
' syst^ has its own value, . i . > (1968, p. ^) 

' * y ■ ■ ['■■ " . : ' ' '. ■ " ■ 

One final dynamic quality 9^ the self is that 
it determines -behavibrs* As i^he self Changes, 
b^avior, changes. • Individuals are mnstantly 
' trying, to behave in ways which are flbn si stent 
with the ways they view themselves. . . # The 
world of thfe self may appear tip the outsider 
to be subjectivie' and hypothetical, but to the 
experiencing individual, it has the feeling of 
absolute reality. (Purkey, 1068, p. 9) 

A schematic drawing of the self as is represented 

in Figure 1 diagramaticall^ illusi^rates the various levels 

of the self as referred to *in the related literature. 



private self- 



public ^elf 



\ 
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enyi rohmen tal 
influences^ 



Figure 1: A Schematic Oravdng erf thie Sel 




Analysis Procedures 6f Instruments 
Purporting to Measure SeIf*>Conc<ept 

Wylle makes an evaluative statement' 6 f rec%nt 

research in the area of self concept: 

One notable impr^yerneht ijp that thj^re^ is more 
widespread verbal recognition of the iiee^^^ 
(a) using instruments vidth acceptable ^ 
reliabilitjr arid construct vaiUL^i^ 
more 

iing one's conclusions jLn the llgiit of limitations 
v ort th^meia^uring in^t^^ (1974, p^ 324) 

The following references to related 
tp the problems of .obtaining reliapDili^ csti'- 
Ihates! of instruments during the pripjaj^ stages of develop- 
ment*. The analysis of data of bpt;h/^bs^rvat^^ scjieduies 
and self^risports purpprilng^^^^ sielf-i^cbpcept 1^^ 

regard to reliability' and validity /will be di^cussedv^^ 

The evaluatbr (reseaitthei^ inust be pcrncerned 
.; abou t the qual i ty of the techni qiies and : ins tru- 
> - ihehts u^ed in interviewsV bbservat^ailist: r^^^ 
V aittd tcefts; and "qUai^ 

terms of validity and rellabl/lity* ' Vali<dty is 
• the mbre important;^ of t^ese two cohcepts , but 




■ r '\ ■ 



reliability is ,a necessary-,, if not sufficient 
condition, for validity.' .(Encyclopedia of CdM- . 
cationai Research, 1974, p. 325) 

Reliability / 
^ ^ ^ ^ The standards for eqiucationAl and psychological 
tests as piromulgated by APA state: "Reliability refers to 
the deg^^ee to which the* results of testing are attributable 
to s^teniatic sources of yariance" (pe ^8). 

-I^erlinger apprQaches the definition of reliability 
by asking three questions: (1) ^''If we measure the sam^ 
set ^ objects again and again with the same or comparable 
measuring instrument, will we get the same or similar 
results?" (2) "Are the measures obtained from a measuring 
instrumerit the 'true* measures of the propertiy measured?" 
(3) ". . , how much error of measurement (is) there in a 
measuring. instrument?" Therefore, ''Reli ability is the 
accu4acy'.or precision of a measuring instrument" (1973, 
p. 443)# "Synonyms for reliability are: dependability, 
stability, consistency, predictability, accuracy.^^ C 1973, 
p. 442). ^ 

Nunnally stated: 

Randbm errors of measurement are never' cpmpl ' 
/eliminated; but to portray nature in its ultimate « 
\ XawfuXnesus, efforts a^pe i|||<ade to reduce such errors. 

* ' las much .as possible* Tfo the extent to which 

^measurement error is slight, a measure is- said to 

. • reli able e Reliability concerns the extent to 
Which measurements are' repeatabler^-by the same 
individual using different meastijres of the same 
attribute or by different p^rsc^iis usiiig the same 
measure of a^ atti^ibute. (1967, p. 172) 
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The estimates of relii ability mo^st concerned with . 
In the observation schedule was ^ that of In terra ter agree- 
Iment* As has been previously stated/ the quality of the data 
gathered through the instrument Is dependent upon the ratersC 
According to Standards for Educational and Psychological 
Tests : "Repoj^s of reliability studies should ordinarily 
be expressed In • « terms of variances qf error components^ 
standard errors qf measurement or product-»moment reliability 
coefficients" <p.' 52). 

The estimate of rellarblllty on self- reports is most 
often gained through the test-retest procedure. Wiley 
reports "A^tes:t»-retest coefficient involving the same test ^ 
or ?ippro3cim%telV timed testing with comparable forms, may 
be necessary to cla^fy interpret-atiohs of results in 
certain studies "(Wiley, 1974 > p. 118). Wiley dispu%es 
the idea that researchers should rely on the split-half ' , 
procedure to* obtain a reliability coefficient due to a lack ' 
of item-equivalency eriror bfeing demons tra table. According 
to Young and Veldmari fa^rther sources for attaining measures 
of reliability are through the use of the t-test- for 
between group assessment and the] analysis of variance 
technique for the assessment of two or more groups (Young 
and Veldman,;i972). ' * ' ( ^ ^ 

The aforementioned literature was considered in 
determihlfng the research design, i The techniques are demon- 
strated' in Chapter IV on Analyses of Data. 
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11^ ''Most measurement textbooks have a definition of test' 

validity \^^hat goes like thi^es A test 1§ valid if it measures 

what it purports to. measure'^ ' (Encyclopedia of Educational 

Evaluation, 1975, p. 458) • 

The Standards (1974) state: 

■ ' ' • ■ ■ . ' " 

It is importauit to note that validity-is itaelf 
inferred, not meajsured. Validity coef ficieirba 
may be presented in a manual, but validity for a 
particular aspect of^ the test use is inferred from t 
this collection of coeffi«cients« It is. therefore, 
something, that is Judged adequate, or maf^ginal, 
or unsatisfactor'y. (p, 25) ' 

The primary stage of developing new instruments 

required two* validation techniques: Content and Consrtruct* 

Gronbach reports that: 

Adequacy of content is attained by defining the 
univ^se appropriately and representing the uni- ^ 
yerse' fairly in the tes*^ The deflixltion ought 
to cover the (1) .the kinds of tasks, stimuli, 6r 
si^utations over which the universe granges; (2), 
the kinds of response the observer or scorer 
V ought to count and (3) the injunction to the > 
subject. (1970, p.. 145) 

kerllnger (1973) suggests that a panel o^ judges familiar ' 

with and competent in the measured topic should pooi 

independent judgments about each item in the developed' 

. ■ ^ ^ ■ 

instrument* After each item has been given consideration, 
content validation can be reported by the chairman of the 
panel in a written statement concerning the percentage 
of agreement among panel members concerning each item. 

Content validity itself is considered nonstatistical 
(Oownie, 1970)*, Although content validity is a necessary. 



component of the total validity its contribution is to 
define the domain within which the rater or responder will 
perform (Standards, 1974)* ^ 

Validity established on instrufnehts purporting to 
meaautre a construct must further establish construct 
validity. ' * , : 



A psychological Construct is an idea developed^ 
or ^constructed* as a work of ihformedi scientific 
imagination; that is^ a theoretical idea developed 
to explain and to organize some aspects oiT exist-* 
ipg knowledge. (Standards, 1974, p. 2^) 

It is further reported that, \ . 

Construct validation is an analysis of the meaning 
of test sqpres in tenqs of psychological concepts 
or 'constructs • • • • • The process of consti^uct 
validation is the same as that by which scientific 
theories are d^velopeJci. "XGronbach, 1970,, p. 142) 

Cronbach (19*70) Buggej|ts that the process of con- 
struct validation should include int<E^rnal correlations # 
The process of factor analysis allows items to be corre- 
lated with each other and result in an original factor 
matrix. After varimax rotation to orthogonal or obligue 

/simple structjure clusters of items are produced which can 

* ■ ' ■ . 

» be probed for underlying structures* 

> According to Rummel (1970) the ortthocpnal simple 

rotation will ensure sta^tistically independent factors 

which lend themselves to further analysis, i*e«, using 

a multiple regression tedhni que with the factors serving 

as independent variabieqf. He reports, that the pbli<iue 

simple rotation would al^ow for congelation aKiong factors 
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cm ax« dttfXned and blio addJ. t:i.onal « 

3t;>i pa-b^am and ^stzr^ucbiajra ma.t:irjLc^||gpi X«nd 
rbliojr hi«iuzr±a^c aiffoirt^s. 

»ld oiF l.n£^oxrma1rlon In piroF>oxr'b±on t:o 

'kd tJLmat c»xp0n<dttd on fac-bor- analysdLs 

apb m4a«MftU2?4i« 8««ms li.mi. t:ed* 'iCb ±8 > 

Ln past; fli'^ud±€ft8} iFactor* analysis' ha8 

re t:o t:<ttrS(fc. axbant: sel concept: ^« t:d«is'b8 

>1 in bHe constziruc-hion of new on<i&s. 

Ld 'such d± sappoin-kmeni-bs - and malce mojre 

use of bhie' f ac toir-^analy-kic becHndLciue , 
>le -to use the bechnl. ique fx>om bhie 

bHe -best: consbjrucbi.oH pr*ocess» 
2> • . ■ • \ . - . 

C1973> xrepoiTbs bHabr< facboxr analysis is 

iTo pujrposess <1) bo epcamijne ciuaybAJcs in 

snbify undeflyin^ sbirui=bur-es and bo 

O^out: tl^e vair±3l3les* Ttie ooiranon ; facto jt 

idi ^f\rx>xigl\ factor* anaXy^^s pxrov±cles thQ 

.]nfoxrmat:±on that clescjr±t>es the various 

>os5dLhl;y^ malce up the constx^uct* Xn jrelat±pn 

'pose 9' pjr±maxry stages of ±nstjrufnent con— 

t piroJect±ng content oxr face factors 

theses to he testect Ci.n teirms of 'Whethexr 

of" ib^ns indeed loelong bogebhexr as pro— * 



ige^ts that the ±nteirpjreta t±on of factor 
cxr±tejr±a9 approaches^ cons±<3erat±ons and 
on* Xt ±s the researcher's prerogative 
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tc^ dftddtt %tfh«th«r the criteria will be for purposes of 
communication or further inquiry. He stage's that the 
approaches to %he criteria fnd consideration can be 
. descriptive^ causal oi^ symbolic. ^The considerations for 
interpretation include: loadin^^ variance, meaningfulness, 
rotatibn, blpolarity, direction of relationship,' structure 



I 

rot J 

and missing data. He further, indicates that -the visual 



interpretations that are helpful oould incl:ude tables, 
graphs, plots and Venn diagrams. (Rummel, 1970, p. 473). 



Summary 

The relaj:ed lifter a ture revealed that education for 
elementary students remains a process wherein pupils ^erate 
within group orliented learning environm^ts. Prom Xjgim 
interactions wit|i significant others in the operational 
setting, individi^al elementary pupils formulate a picture 1 
of himself in rel/ati o^^to the feedback he' recei^esr* f jfom ? -l 

Hthe group as^ a whole concerning varlues/, bi^liefs an<i atti- f 

I „ ^ . - • • t 

J Y , ^ , . » 

tudes. The self-concept of the individual is dn a fbrmativei 

. . ' . .. . ■ - ■ . ■■) 

stage during the elementary. school y^ars and as it is • 7 

learned througly group interaction within the learning 

environment, its is assumed that teacher behaviors and 

learning climates, cam )5e established to irffluence positive 

self-concepts of groups of students and of indlvldu^'s 

within those grojLips. 
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Although tha related literature does not use the 
t«rm ^*6roup S^lf-ConCec^t^* J.n relation to elementary 
students 9 the literature supports the concept by the 
assumptlor^ made' about the organization of the structure 
of* the* Self and by the promotion of teachingL behaviors 
and learning climates that influence dfrbupa^ of students 
in positive ways* The literature on the assessment of 
self- reports on self-concept made by the el,ementary students 
is presentl^ promoting the analysi^. of the data in terms of 
group assessment* "Group Self-Concept" is plausibly and 
rationally a concept of the present and of the future* 

Xt was determined through the review of related 

literature that data gathered through the use of systematic 

observations coul^ be considered *hard data. * Observation 

instruments, in f^ct, could be valuable research tools* 

The major concerns involved in the construction of 
. • ■ ■ ■ ^ ' • ■ •"..**■ 

instruments purporting to m^^^ny^ '^ ^<^oncepjL -»Jfe those 

of determining and assessing reliability and validity 

coefficients* Th^ literature suggested that the tej^--" 

retest procedure was an adequaTte process for determining 

reliability on self-report measures, and fuj:;ther, that 

rater- agreement as determined through the process of 

corrsM^ion was necessar^Hfor observation instruments* 

rejriewing the literature for assessing validity 

there was a range of Judgments concerning the essential * 

f ■ ^ . ■ ■ 

or necessary approaches to obtain the information on 



affective mttasurements.^igpanel Judgment was aupported in 
obtalnlhg content validity and factorial analysis was 
supported for the primary stages of determining construct 
validity. ' 

The need for parallel measures was revealed in the 
review of literature. The rationale stated by several 
sources' waa that self-concept is a complQx structure; 
it is necessary to gain information concerning the organi- 
zation of the structure through more than one assessment 
medium. Observing behaviors indicative of the self that 
is reported on by groups and individuals was judged to be 
a necessity. \ 



' * ; : FIW>CEDURES ■ 

The "ObservaUSn 6£^1^^ Self|^bDncep4r:^Schedul 
was designed to recor^^ the exhib^^^^^ g^oup behayiors 
Iridicative the selfUq6n6ept expressed by elementary 




students int%rad€^|^ fou^^^^^ 

■'' ■■■..^ . - ' ■ ■ ' V':^' ■ ■ 
V For purposes of rl^is research the ^Ujfbw I Am At' 

School Self-Report" was develope'd to don tain items; that 
.WOU14' .be. helpful in .(1) determining the accuracy of assess- 
ing the s:tudehts* inferred self-concept and C2) communi- 
eating the Observed and reported self-concepts to school 
personnel* Therefore," all variables contained in both * 
instruments are considered to be "public" components of 
the self^concept; public,^ meaning thds^ from^ v^ the 
inner-self can be : inf^erred througn^sy sterna tic observation 

of dnd collective reporting of exhibited behaviors pur- - 

■■ ■ . ' : ''^ ; ' . , , . • ■ ' ' , ^• 

ported to be indiqative of group serf-concef|)M^« . 




Several cri teifia were , used when consi dering_ the 
content for construction of ^tl>e observation schedule and 
the self-report: \, (1) Items on the observation schedule 



vere to <^ rather than judgmentai • 

adjectives 4s (Igy.The reading compre- 

;Jrep^&W^ 

sidered w;ken TOiQ^iuJ^ting ;the sel-f-pepprt items, (3) The 
^jiiXity of the stiidents tcf respond to self-evaluation 
items in irega^d to appropriate response terms Was con- 
'Sidered. ' ■ . 

The construction of the "Observation o^ Group Self- 

■ •■• ■ ■ ■ . ■ ' .' . - ■ V • . • ■ ' ^^jy '■' ■ - 

Concept Schedule" initially involved identifying behaviors 
exhibited by s'tudents in an open-spaced learning environ-r ' 
ment« Extensive systematic observations of students as 
they were involved in. daily learning activities silggested 
that pupil behaviors could be classified under* pe^r*-- ^ 
interactions, pupil- environment inter actiohs ^ teacher- 
jpJjLipii dLnteraGtions and behaviors qharacteristic*'of physical 
seifrpresehtafeipn. ■ Poir purposes oX^^^ganized observatibnji 
indicators, (exhibited behaviors) were grpup'ed within the 
aforemeritiorted categories. ^"^^^^ 

Relevant literature was probed to determiine the : 
amount of agreement/between these observed Indicators 
presumed to be associated with the construct of self- ' 
concept and indicators that other researchers had identi- 
fied. . ■ , . -r , ^ ■ 

The Rationale for developing indicators prior to 
close examination of specific items in pther measurements 

- ■ . • 8 ' • - 

of self-concept is as follows: An assessmen^t instrument 



is an- pp^aratLonal defiriltion of' the cdntent it purports to 
■measur4V/'':'JCri«trumeh 

inents vfhixih w^re accessible cbntained^^ 

and pjriyate^^S^ were designed to be used w^^^^ ^' 

individuals groups bf eiementa^^ 

Tlie iattet were not reviewfed in order that an^i^^^i 
aad fbrihulaUng an 



groUp, seJ.=f-^coric:ept, coUl otcur wi thout ^ t^ interf erence 



.•■■2?: - 



of a mind set of assessment of self-concept as 4 ti;re^^ 
to the individual . ^ • 

. . V terffthe: ini^i^ both the obserT/a'tion 

schiedule and- the self -report an, exandnaM^n o f exi s timg 
sel f-i'epbi- ineasuremisn ts ; were - obsei^v^d < to cdntain in«^ 
catbrs grouped under sindi a/ projected factors* 

The data collection fdHifi't for the observation 
schedule judged to be the most appropriate and inter-* • . 
isretable'was through the piacement of each indicator on 
a -f ive-poi^^^l^on tinu^^ wi th positive and negative ' 
descriptors* at ei ther" end. Each item was individually 
constructed- through observing iele^ 

assigning adjectives of exhibited behaviors which were . 
perceived 'to be represintatlve of a poi5i,tive or negative 
seif^^concept^ wijthin a learning environment, y Behaviors 
Which were positive or negative ' descriptors of self-concept 



■ 'M- . 



s 
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did hot; function as*^ when they were merely antonyms a ar' 
when th^y Were de'sei:iptive^<)if r : > 

— - --^^^ — 
a fl^st person statement in behaivioJral terms relating to 
e^H item of^ the obsex^yation schedule. The terms "always," 
"someitimed" and "neVerV were selected: for student riesponses 
The range of re spprise terms considered contained a,t least 
one negative terra. As a result, i:he items were stated in 
\a positive mariner. Based oh the experience of the 
researcher^ ^students *in grades four through six have diffi- 
cut ty with interpreting doQl^le negatives (which a' negative 
statement and a negative rjssponse combined produce, ) ' ' 

. - The- iH:em refinement p^^ several , ^ • , 

stages of constructive criticism by evaluators,' counseling 
ps^hologists and educators ,^^£^s well as repeated use of 
the observation form wherisin^^ d^ ^ould 
occur. Both instruments then contained thirty-one indi- 
cators grouped under four projected face factors. The • 
face factors wer^ organized by selecting indicators that 
contained cqntent "Similarities whilgjvcould be placed 
under a de^riptlve label. 

/Scoring was accomplished by assigning points of 
one/ through five in ascending order on the fj^ve-pojLht 
^<fbhtinuum of the group observation schedule. The self- 
.report was assigned five points to' the "always" respong^ 



vatibn sc! 



three {joints to the "sometimes" re^^nse and one point to 
.'tlie-' ^*never"-. response*. ' ' ■ ' ' . 

: • / - Tr al nfc nq ^ o f Observers and // 

Administrators ■ : 

Da^t;x>ral students In^ an upper-division program- 

evaluatib^ clajss were presented With tlie devieloped obser- 

.e- and self-report with an oral description 

of, the fojnniation arid proposed purpose of the instriSnentSe 

thorough explanation of each indicator on thie observation 

schedule was pre^sented with the 'simultaneous use of a film 

which focused oh an enitlre classroom of students (Eye of 

the Storm, ABC Media Concepts, 1970.)' , ' 

* '5'ive doctoral students and one faculty member, were . 

asked to collect data using the "Observation of Group 

Self-Concept Schedule." Thoise observerst received in-fieid 

training through using the' observ " ' 

several classrooms* The observers were asked to work in # 

^_ . . • ■ . - ■ ■ . 

pairs and systematicariy observe eiach classroom, simul- 

' j> • ■ ' ' , ■ ' • ■ ■ 

taineously for. twenty miijutes; At the end of each training 

\ - : : ■,. ^ ■■■■ ■ ■ •■ 

session, pairs o'f raters were asked to compare an'd 'discuss 
their judgni'entSe A group session followed each of the two 
training periods for further descript^ions and clarifi- 
^"^^tipnse At the end of two in- field training selssions 
it Was judged that the raters understood the format, the 
purpose^ and indicators well enough to begin collecting 
data*.- ■ ■ . 



The adndnijstrators 6f the fiJelf-report consisted 
tvw do cl»tirt' students /a university faculty, member who. 
were considered to be no ni- significant individuals to 
the students i% grades fc/ur^ five and six. Each "of the 
instrument administrators had pre^d;ous experience with . . 
elementary students « Inistrument administrators wete , 
directed to give student^s an <?expIanaition of why they wef^ 
being asked to mark the i instruments and to further explain 
that there were no right or wrong answers. Directions *^ 
consisted of hoW to marjk an example statement and to mark 
each question only af teir hearing the administrator read 
it orally, 

o ■ . . ■ ■ ■ . 

0 • . 

■ / Sample ' 

' The sample of thii^ study included intermediate * . 
elementary students; in a low-socioeconomic neighborhood 
\school in a city of .80,000 in Indiana. The majority e)f 
/the students wejre first gener^ition Hoosier^ whose parents 
were native Apt>alachi an* 

The daily ^c>iool experiences of the students were 
strongly influenced by, the Westinj[l2Quse •PLAN^ and 
^t4;empted personalization as well as'^iindividu^lizatipne 
Bach grajfJe leyel was taught by three teachers and two 
aides V supplemented by /special teachers. The school 
facilities were open-spaced and that pupils were as*6ignisd 

. ■ v . ■ ^ . ' 

to indiyiduar teachers within grade levels became less 
noticeable- as the school year progressed* 



Observation Schedule 

Five paiirs of trained obse;evers cated each of three 
pupil grbups^iji each grad^ level. . Independent pairs of 
obse'rvers rated a gro^i^i^imul fdr ^twenty minutes* 

Data were c^^lected thr^gh the use of^the thir<;y-one 
item observation scheduX^ on seven' groups of* pupil s# 
Three jgxroups each of fipir th and^ f i f thj graders were observed^ 
; Although yfeixth grade studieiits respondjea to ^se^f-^reports"^ , 
in terms' of a group being identified^ith one teacher, 
observartions made oh thje sixth grade were combihedL due 
t^. interaction amq^ng^ all three groups within an open . ^ ^ 

area /at the time of the study* v - ° 

' / The organization of data./ pol lection and tals^ 
was^ a major component of the instrument development , . ^ 



process. Appendix F indicates the form found to be the 
jihost helpful for organizing and summari2dLng data 
1^ gathered by observeirs. 



Self ^Report Ingtrument 

' The thit^ty-^ohe item self-report instrument was . 
administered to nine groups of istudents in the fourtJ\, . 
fifth and sixth grades with the number of pupils in -each 
group ranging from twenty-one' to twenty- nine • Individtial 
students recorded their responses on the self- report forms 
after each item\as read orally by an administrator of . 
the instrument 



L- 



y. , ^ \ ■ ■ ■,. ■ '^^ . _ ,■ ■ .\ , ■■ ". 42 

•Pupil /group responses were ini^tially summarized by 
. frequencies 'andperGentages> Individual pupil groups, . 
total grade levels antj total intermediate pupil groups 
were; orgahi zed. item by item. The mean item score was 
obtained for each^ of the aforementioned groups* Appendix 
G indi^cates the form .foiand to be the most helpful for V 
organizing and stmimarizing the pupil response data. 

• ■ Reliability 

The following procedures for; estimating the reli- 
ability of the instruments were reported in order that the 
proce|;s ,of analyzing' the data could illustrate the necessary 
steps for replication. The components of reliability that 
' were relevant to the construction of the obsexrvation schedule 
ahd th^e -sel^- report instrument were interrater reliability, 
mean scores and stanSlard deviations on face facers for 
individual study groups, as welj as the standard error 
of the mean between groups within each projected faqe fi^ 
factor. Other components of reliability assessed were the 
value' of F in relation to. an analysis of variance of 
group change and the" stability coefficient for a test- 
retest procedure. /' 

^ ■ "V / ^ ' ■/■' 

In terra ter Agreement ' , " ^ . ' } 

: ^ Interrater agreement was established by correlating 
raw . scores of each pair of rateirs on each study group 
observed. ; . 
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Test-Re test Procedures • 

• • . ^ — ^ 

\ A subset of the sample was selected ,at \random for 
test- rietest procedures in order to measure the reliability 
\Xof the self-«report instrument. <lRandom selection of the' 
,^-pu^iis-occurred by arbitrarily^ selecting one of the grade 
. levels to be re tested after a thrteeweetc interim occurred 
,since the. testing of the total sample. 

Forty-six students were selected at random by 
drawing their code numbe^rs from the fifth grade pool of 
numbers. The rationale for the retest occurring after 

- > . j|k • 

the. primary collection of the data Is ^^Bed on the reality 



of using an operational school environJHft for the source 
of the study, i^tudents were available for research on 
two and only two occasions. Not all students could be 
available for a test-retest process. No other schools 
~wexe: available W the" i^ese^^ 

exposed to the Westinghouse •PLAN, open education and 
team teaching, as y^ell as maintaining the same percentage 
of ethnic groyps. ^ The researcher was foremost interested 
in the data collected, on the primary occasion and did not 
want precuing to occur* Therefore, ; the ^test-iretest 
procedure took. place as presented. 

The pupils in the 1973-74 fourth .and fifth grade 
classes maintained the same teaching teams and area of the 
building, as. well as retained eighty per cent of the 
student group membership during the following 1974-75 
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school year. This' allowed an attempt to measure c^pnge In'^ 
student self-reports over a ten month period wherein 
environmental variables were held constant as much as 
possible in education's operational environment. # , 

In February of 1975 the to^tal sample of the inter- 
mediate grades were given a revised form of the "How I Am 
At School Self-Report." The revision included editorial 
•^changes only. The scores of the first twenty- three student 
on each of the fourth and fifth grade 1974-75- roles who 
wiere present for the 1974 arid 1975 test administrations 
were statistically treated through the analysis o£ 
variance technique to prjlmarily determine change in 
student self-rejfiorts and secondarily to determine stability 
in the ^.elf- report instruments 

Validitjy Measures ^ 

Content Vaaiditv ^^7^ i * 




A panel of three Education PT»a^^i6logy Faculty were 
afeked' to make judgments ^cphceraiing /the content validity 
of both the o^pery^tion sche^ self-report. 
The definition of content validity and the process of 
content .validation according to Kerlinger (1973) were used. 

Construct Validi^v^ , 

■ \ ^ ■ ' . " ^ ' . 

The data fripm the self- report instrument for^the - 

total sample was factor analysed to- uncover underlying 

dimensions. The factor matrix was rotated to oblique 



andl orthogonal simple structures for interpretive purposes 
^he oblique simple structure was used in order that 
determined underlying factors could be corrielated .wi th one 
another. A second purpose for using the oblique simple 
structure was to obtain clusters of variables that were . 
distinctly defined wherein indicators with th^ highest 
factor loadings could be recognized as central memberg of* 
|ghe clusters* The orthogonal simple structure was used . 
in order' that statistically independent factors could be 
obtained for futu^^ei^archr purposes .that would 
a multiple regression technique* F9Hftybi^a]tysis* is recog* 




nized as ^statistical procedure e for -obtaining construct 
validity. Appendix H contains the means and standard ' 
deviations obtained fo'r each xflliicator in the ^lf*<:eport 

prior to factor analysis* ^ 

</ . . ^ ■ . . ■ ■ ' 

Criterion-Referenced Validity 

Criterion- referenced or predicti've validity was^ not 
relevant for this statx of developmenrt of the instruments 
as the purpose was to. develop the instruments and not to 
attempt to forecast other behaviors, such as* "reading 
readiness*" Instruments require estimates of reliability 
and validity before they are meaningfully correlated with 
other measures* The aforementioned nrrultiple regression 
technique using the data gathered through the orthogonal 
rotation wlrll provide Jbhe opportunity for estimates of 
criterion- referenced validity to be obtair^d*< 



.. -. '■ . - - . . " : ■ ' I ' . 

statistical Deslcpi 
ini4» statistical design Included the general data 



coliiBctlon process on Uie ob^rvation schedule aod th^ 
, . 8el:f-report» It further included analyses* attempting 'to 

obtain estimates of reliability 

design was yrltten in tabular form 

to insure clarity. /Tables 1 through 9 contain Information 
VQonc^ type/ subjects, instruments^^^ d of 

»3ndnl8trdtion and;€he disposition of the data. 



/ 
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TABLET 1 



GBN^RAL ^AtA COLtl^CTION PfidCEsis 
ON TKBl OBSERVATIQN SCHEpULB 



Data Type: ' Individual observers r'gGorded Ca.t^ /tn tej^s 

. ■ . ■ - ■ ■ - ^ . ■ - 

of a check* nvjark' v^^^ an appropriate point 
V on the continuum. Bach check was redefined 
. as a-^tally mark ^aiid as a sqpre for further ; 

analysis* 

I ^^^r^ ' ' ^ ' - ' ^^^^^ 

Subjects: ' All sections of all fourth and fifth grade 

Ifevels in one building were observed In 
individual sec^ticns identified with ohe^ 
teacher. The* total si'Xth grade was 
observed as one group identified, with 
three teachers. 

— , _^ \ : ^ i L .X ' . 

Instrument: "Observation of Group Self-Concept Schedule 



# 



/for Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Grade Pupils" 
- Eckard, 1974. 



Dates Admin-^ November ^> 1974. 
istered: ^ 



Disposition Raw scores of individual raters and pairs 

of Data: 

of raters as well as range of scores for 



each five pairs. of raters^ observing 
individual groups. 
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TABLE- 2 



GENEliAL J3ATA OQLLECTION PROCESS 
OK tHE SELF-REPORT 



Data Type: 



Indiyidaal students, marked .one of.. tlh^e^ , 

- '* ■ ' * ' ' • ' 

responses by Indlcaplng theijs^ choice With 

a check mark. Each €heck was' redefined 

as a tally mark and as a score further 

« 

analysis. ^ All in^vldual aqpres were corn*- ' 



blned into respective group scores/for all 
. . , r, analyses. . ' ^ * ^ 

■ ' ' . - ■ ■ ' '/ ■ -> ' 


Subjects: 


* All individuals in all sections of fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades were administered. 




the self- report. , 


• 

, . Instrument: 


"H<>w I Am At School Self-Report'* - Eckard,. 




19.74. ■ ' ";v^^ . ■ ■ " ■ 

• . * 


• ' Dates Admin- 
istered: 


November 1974, 

— • ' " — — — 


Disposition 
of Data: 


Group mean scores > standard deviatiby?| ^ 
and stan<^ard error of thie mean for . ^ 
> groups. . ^. ' I; \ 
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TABLE 3 



RELIABILITY- MEASURES GAINED THROIJGH OBTAINING MEAN 
FACla^, FACTOR SCORER AND STANDARD ERRORS OF 
THE MEAN FOR GROUgl WITHIN EACH FACTOR ^ 
ON THE OBIRwATION SCHEDULE ' 



r 



Data Types Cbmpo'^ite of .raw scores on each, face . factor 

oS^ainediby ten raters ptyserving individual 
. study groups* ' 



Sub j ejcts : 



All fourth, fifth and sixth grade study 
groups. ■ ' . 



Instrument 




>*Obseirvatl,on of Group ^Se^:^f-Concept Sched*!- 



tile for Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Grade 
Pupils^' .. Eclcard, 1?74.: ^ 



Dates Ac 
istered: 



November j4/ 5^;\6f 1974. 



Disposition 
of Data: 



Mean scores f<^,r each face factor for 

.1* ■ ■ - ' ' ' ' ' 

inctivi dual study groups in grades four and. 

:* w 

five and for the total sixth grade groups 

^ - 

Standard etro-rs of the mean for groups 

--» 7 . • 

M ' ^ 



wi thin each £ ac to r • 



so 





:.iABJLITY ./lEASURES; GAINED THROUGH /^EST-RETE ST 
ifROCBlJtJRElS OBTAi NING A" t«BAN j STANDARD.^ DEVIATION 
ikND iCSlJlABil^^ FIFTH GRADTE 

SUBSET SEL^ED AT RANDOM 



Dsita Type\ 



SubjeciBs: 



J. 



Instrument: 



- ■ . - ■ . . ^ - 
IndlvlduaX raw scores and composite groqp 

scores. 



Forty-^ix fifth grade students jselected 



at random. 



"Hdt^ I Am At School $elf-Report" - Eckard^ 
1974..** . ' ' /' , ■; • 



Dates Admin- /^'^ NoVerals^r 6^, 1974, 3[st adminisijj^ion. 
.istered: . : . ♦:v^:,: . ; ■ 

NoVCTtber 27, 1974. 2fad administration.. . 




Ml 



Disposiit^on 
of D?rtai' 



mi. • 



Composite raw scores of the Jlrst and 
secqn^ actoini>6trations were correlatec 



defi^i^^^ reli^ability of the self- 
report instruments^ The Pearson raw score 
formula wdiS usl9(^ obtain the Coefficient 



of correlatio' 




1 , ' 
I' « ■ ■. 





%ABLE 5 



COteNT VALlbJCTY AS. DETERMINED PANEL 
, AGREEMENT Off THE pftSERVATION 5GHEl5#;£ 



Xndlq^tors of 
{Concept placedt oxx 
With positive and 



t eit^ier end*' 




J— 



components oY self*^ 

five-point coniiinuum 

♦ ■ 

ye descriptors 



Subjects: 


AXl sections of four-tl^ ,artd fifth /^f aides as 




well as the total sixth grade population* 


Instrument: 

■ . - ' - - . -' * • 


..- ■ -X., • * ■ — - — - 

"Observation of Group Self-Concept Sched- 




ule" -.Eckard, 1974. ^ 


li^O'Ccr S V JL 6 weQ « 


: reJOruairyy xyfOm ^ 

• ■ ". ' ' 


Di SDo si tion 


A oanel of three- Educa^inn. P<;vchnXoov j 


of Data: - 






faculty were asked to make a formal * 




jud#rient\cpncerning . the content .validi ty 


• ■ . ■ 


of <the observation schedule* The 


•* 


definition of "content validity" and the 




process of ".content validation" according 




^"'to^erlinger were used* 




Content validity was also gaided by 




reviewitig the- related> literature aiw V 


r . 


' ' ' * • ' ' . ■ ~. *. .«t ^ - * ' ' • 

finding supportive statements or inis tfu-*- 




ifteri€rindicators* . '. ' ' ^ / 



CONTENOi VALIDITY AS DBWRjlij^ED BY PANEL 
AGREEMENT ON THE §EL|li^REPORT 



Data Type I 



First person statements indicative of 
public components of sqlf-concept regarding 
the "fetudent's position on his individual 
. judgment |j||out his ow^ physical self-" 
•^presentation, interaction with the 
enyironment, peer interactjjl^oh and inter- 
actibn with teachers. 



Subjects: 



InstrumeJtt 



Dates 
Reviewed: 



All fourth and fifth arid sixth grade pupils 
as well as subsets*, of the' total pQpuIation. 

— — — V ^' - — , , — ^ — — 

"How I Am At School 5ei<f-Report" -.Edicard, ' 
1974. „ . ' 



Pebruaty,, 1975. 



7" 



^i spo si tiTon 
of Dai 




A panel of three Educational Psychto logy 
faculty were asked to make a formal judg-^ 



raent concerning the content validity of 
the self-report* The definition pf;^ "content" 
validity^" and; the proCJess of "contenN 



validc^tion^^t^ccording to Ker linger were used, 
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• . ■ .TABLE 7 , 

CONSTRUCT VALIDITY AS DBCTliMINED THROUGH . ; 
FACTOR ANALYSIS ON THE SELP-REPORT 



• 



Data Type: 


Individual raw'scQresl 


Subiecbs: 


Two«*hi\indjred' and twantv—nlTi© intejr— 




, mediae pupils. ' 

•A ■ ' ^ ^ . ' 


Instrument: 


^♦How I. Am At School Self-^Report" - 

^ * ' • , 
• 


■ ■ * . 


Eckard, 1974. 


Dates \ 
Analyzdf): ^ 


January, 1975. , < ' 


Dlspo si tL6n 

Data: \ 

> * 


— »C ' 1 

A factor analysis was employeicT^by rotating 
the original factor matrix to oblique 




\ sipiple structure. Maximum Iteiration for 



communali ties^ equal to l^m Thfe correlation 

• - 

cpef;ficient was held to .95 . , Ol5lique 

. ■ * ■- 
rotatTion for silH^e-^^ load4^gs was performeci 

* 

with g^nuna equal to 0»0 , 



.1 
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, ■ ,■; ■ '■ : TABLE 8 -'. 

RCLI/^BILXTY MEASURCS GAINBD* THROUGH OBTAZNINO MEAN 
PAC£ FACTOR iipRES AftO STANDARD ERRORS OF 

The mean i*d,R groups within each factor 

' ON THE SBLF^RBPORT INSTRUMENT 







Data Typit: 


Composite of raw scores for Individual W^' 
study groups on each face f ^tor. 


Subjects: 


All. fourth, flftK^and sixth grade study 

\ ■ " 

groups^ : ^ 


Instrument: 

* 


•^ow I Am At School Self-Report" - Eckard, 
1974. 


Dates Admin* 
IsterecA , 


'November 6, 1974> 



disposition Meain score for ea'bK faeN^^ factbr for 
of Data: ^. 

^ ^ Individual 'study groups in gr^d^s four^ 

five, and six^ S^ridard' errors of the 

^earV for groups w^ithin each factor. 



RELIABILITY MEASURES ti^OUGH ASSESSMENT OF 
CHANGE THROUGH ANALYSIS OF VARXANCE 



Data Typ^: 



i II All 



Individual r^w scorea and cdmpoblte group 
scores • 



Subjects^ 



Forty-seven sixth graders selected ^at 
random from students who were available 
for both the 1974 and *1975. measurements. 



Instrument: 



•*Hbw I Am At School Self-Rep6rt" - 
Cckard,, 1974 9. First administration* 
^ Revised form, second. admlnis:€ratlon. 



Dates Awtln--' 
Istered: ^ 



No^i^ber^, 1974, 1st acihtirnj^str^^ 
February 13 > 1975, 2nd adhiinf stratlon. 



Disposition 
of Dkta: 



Be t^V^en group variance, within group ^ 
Variance, sums of squared errot*,. mean 
squaj^d error and obtained F for analysis 
o£ tjwianc^ procedure*. ^ ' 



"* Summjiry V 

In sununary, the (develoj^ent the Instruments took 
place as follows t , 

;The Ifistruments were designed to assess group 
behaviors that were inidicatlve of seif-concept exhibited by 
interm^lliate elementary students* j 

The construction of the observation instrument was 
based on criteria that promoted descriptive rather than 
Judgmj^nta^ items* The formation of the self-report in^tru- 
ment considered criteria of student comprehension and con- 
ceptual levels, as well as ability to respond to in^tru- 
'ments. 

The process of developing both the observation 
schedule and the self-report include^ close examination of 
students dn an open«- spaced learning envirorupent and the 
review of relevant literature pertaining to* self-concept^ 
to instrument design and to analytical procedures for 
reliability and validity estimates. The process further 
entailed in- field use of the instruments for in-depth 

clarification and refinement. EvaluatorSi counseling 

■ ^ 

psychologists and educators offered constructive criticism 
* - -» ■ ' • 

of the instrument in the primary stages* 

Observers and administrators of the instruments 

were trained until the researcher and the participants were 



coihYor^able with\ the instruments and the process of data 

• ) ^ . 

collection. ^ / 



irth, fif^l 



The aample included the total fourth, fifth and 
sixth gra^e atudenta that etftperienced the. Weatinghouse 
*PLAN, open education and. team teaching. 

The da€a collection process included five pairs of 
trained ot>serVers rating each, of^^^e /pupil groups in 
each grade level, wherein pairs of observers rated a ' 
group ^Inultaneously for twenty minutes* Seven groups 
of ^ intermediate grade students were dbserved. The thirty- 
one item self-report was admini'stered to two hundred and 
twenty-nine pupi^ls organized in respective sections of 
fourth, fifth and' sixth grade levels. 

Procedures to determine reliability of both instru- 
ments included: obtaining interr'ater agreement through 
correlation of raw scores »for eeich pair of rater? on each ' 
study group ohservede A subset of the population was \ 
selected at random, for test-retest using the self-report 
in order"^ tt) obtain . a reliability of stability- <:oefficiente 
the scores of students in the fifth and sixth grades who 
were available for the 1974 and 1975 administrations of 
the self-report instrument were statistically treated to 
determine change and. to determine stability of the self- 
/l^eport instrument over a ten month period. 

Validity measures included a panel of judges 
verifying that the items on both in*struments were Repre- 
sentative of indicators of self-concept within ar learning ' 
environment. The self-report data were factor analyzed 

■ V ■ .. 



to dtttermli^e underlying dimensions. It wds determined 

that an insufficient amount of data %n the obl^vation 

schjSdule prevented factor analysis of the observation 

schedule at this stage of data collection. 

• A statistical design was presented^ in the form of 

tables which Included Information concerning the data 

Jbype, subjects, instruments, dates of adminl^^tration or 

review and H:he disposition of data in reference to general 

1 

data collection, data collection for the purposes of gain- 
ing reliability estimates ^and for the procedur^ of i 
obtainindi validity i^e^^res. ' * f 

Chapiter ly also includes the analysis of the pro- 
cedures and data reported in this chapter. 



1. 



r 
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. ^ CHAPTER IV 

' AKALYSIS .AND INTERPRETATION OF DATA • / 

' .. * 

• s • \ ■ , . V ■ 

The^pujcGPse of this study was to construct and 
gather data on "an ^Observation of Group Self<*Concept 
Schedule" and a parallel self-report entitled *'How I Am 
At School Self-Report# " This was an attempt at producing 
valid and reliable scales of measurement In the area , of 
self-concept of Intermediate elementary pupils. Therefore, 
the research design Included procedural, organization that 
specified collection and treatment of data In such a manner 
that th^ data would produce measures of reliability and 
validity* 

^ Relial^pill ty measures Included obtaining Interrater 

reliability for the observation schedule and a stability 
coefficient of reliability through a test-retest procedure 
on the. self- report. The aa^ysis of variance technique 
was, applied in order * to deteillnine stabillty'^in student's 
self- reports over a ten month period. 

Validity measures were centered around content and 



construct validity as thoi^e indices were judged to be the 
components of validity appropriate for the preliminary 
stage of ,instr,ument construction. 



* 60 

Both reliability and validity are inferred from tjie 

coefficients obtained. There wea a conaistant lack of 

- ,. . . , ' 

a g^eement'^ within the related literature as to defined 

^. ... • ■ ■ • 1 

adequate or Inadequate results for measurerftents in the 
ar^a of aelf-concfspt. 

Crlteripn-related validity was not Considered,, 
as an assumption of criterion'-referenced validation is : 
thai t the instrument;! in^^lved already must contain reported 
reliability and validity estimates. 




/ gb serva ti oJ l^bhgdujje 
An SKysis oi 



Reliability Measures 



Lysis of the general collection of data, 
revealed mean face factdt scores and standard deviations 
for each of the gtegu ps observecl. The f ^ce-factors on 
both, instruments were identified by projecting that 
indicators with content similarities coiil'd be grouped 

under a desfcriptivje label. ^ , ^ 

■ ■. • - " - ■ 

The variance of the observation schedule as . 

indicated by the standard deviation of each of the 

individual group's factor scores was minimal:. The obtained 

standard error of the mean revealed little variation 

between individual groups of students on factor scores. 

Table 10 summarizes the analysis of, data collected 

through the use of the thirty-one item observation schedule 

on -the following groups. • The possible minimum and maximum 

. ^ ' ■ ■■■■ ■■ - .•' 'I ■ ■' 

scores are^repor ted .with, the pro Jed ted face factors. ^ 



TABLi 10 

TOTAL SUHS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF PROJECTED FACE 
FACTORS AND MAXIMUM AND MINHIUM SCORES REPORTED 
FOR '^ACH FACTOR ON THE OBSERVATION SCHEDULE 



Physical Saif^Preaentatidn. Environmental Interaction 
, 1 (9..45) 4 ■ (7-35) 



GrouD 


Sum 


* 

M 


SD 


Sum 


M 


SD 


4-1 


%5t 


33. 50 


34.89 


272 


27.20 


28.29 


' 4-2 


297 


29.70 


30.98 


274 


27.40 


28.61 


4-3 


358 


35.80 


37.29 


277 


27^^70 


28.71 


5-1 


275 


27.50 


28.74 


202 


20,:2aq, " 




5-2 


308 


30.80 


32.13." 


' , 265 


26.50 


27.64 


5-3 


324 


. . 32.40 


33.73 


272 


27.20 


2^. 37 


6 


304 


30.40 


31.80 


273 


27*30 


28. 58 


Peer' 


Interaction 
(8-40) 


Pupil 


-Teacher Interaction 
(7-35) 


Qroup 


Sum 


M 


f SD 


Sum 




SD 


« 

4-1 


310 


• 31.00 


32.19 


^ 256 


25.60 


26.68 


4-2 


239 


23.90 


24.73 


^234 


23.40 


24.66 


4-3 


308 


30.80 


32.04 


254 


* 25.40 


26.39 


5-1 


230 


23.00 


24.11 


230 


23.00 


24.09 


S-2 * 


297 


29.70 


* 30.84 


2831 


28.30 


29.37 


5-3 f 


321 


32.10 


33.39 


260 


26.00 


ft 

26.93 


6 


290 


29.00 


30.44 


268 . 


26.80 ^ 28^24 



I ^ . ■ { ' ^ 



Intarratcr rsllabllity was a major co;^cern in 



constructing an observation schedulo. Five pairs of raters 

"* * • ■' ■ ■ • ' ^ - ■ . ' '.?■■ 

observed each studygroup and recorded their observations 

over a twenty ininute period. .The raw scor'es for each of 

the pairs of observers in each observational circumstance 

* ■ -1, . ■ ■ » 

were correlated using the Pearson product-moment formula. 

A coefficient of 'correlation was determined for each pair*' 

of; raters.. • _ / ' . * . 

- ' Tible 11 indicates the correlation coefficients' 

pairs of raters gather4.tig data on individual study gro^.^_ 

through systematic observation. ' 

V ' „. ' TABlniE 11 ' 

CORRELATION COfePFlClENTS rOR PAIRS OF RATCJ^S^**** 
GATHERING DATA ON INDIVIDUAL STUDY GROUPS 
THROUGH SYSTEMATIC OBSERVATION 




Group 


Pair A 


Pair B 


Pair C 


PMr D * 


■Pair^ 




.62 


.46 


.58 


.26 


. 81 . 


• 

4-2 


.89 


.51 


. 66 * 


.53 > 


•48 


,4-3 


.58 


\75 


.50 


.53 




5-1 


.'90 


.19 


. .88 


.89 


.83 • 


5-2 


.53 . 


.80 


.29^ 


^.58 


. 30 - 






1 




* 




5-3 


.88 ' 


.37. . 




« -32 




.1^ 


.62 ' 


, .54 


.71 ' 


.19 



^Observations were matde on €hfe combined islxth grade 
group ,due to Interaction of the groefps within an open spaced 
area* 



"i : T«4ft:tY-flx«^^ of the pairs pf raters obtairbd 




a correlijiioiiL cpe of ^^80 6r greateif^ Seventy- fbu^v 

i>er^ correiatian- |^ 

coefficient Of .50 /or^reater^ TI>e correlation coefficients/ 
WerjBt Based ph abs^ agreement^ 
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Se3/f-Report Instrument 

^The mean and standard deviation wef^e computed far 
\ each sectlgn within each grade level in relation to the 
. selfr-reports aclmini stored to groups of pupils. Table 12 

presents a summary of the mean score and s^tandard deviation 

• . » ' ' ». ' ■ 

of . the self^reports administered tpii al^ v*^roups ofvpupils 

"^f and the related standard error of the mean, * 

- TABLE^12 • 

MEAN SCORE AND^STANDARD DBKIATION OF THE SELF-REPORTS - 
ADMINISTERED TO ALL GROUPS OF PUPIL5 AND" THE . 
. 'RELATED STANDARD ERROR OF THE MEAN ° 

.Group' V . N ' M SD SE=4.14 .V' 
— — ■ ,J\ • m 



4-.1 27 ' • 108.63^^ 12.63 

4-2 , 23" f 110.20 9,26 / 



4-3 - . . 2.2 , " 120.36^ ^ -le'.^^^^ 

.5-1 ■ , ^ ; / ; 

$-2 ^ . 29 ^ . -^115.62 ; 13.24* 

3^- 3 ■ . ' ; V 24 , > . , '" ■ - 11 7 .'47' \ 1 0 . 78 

•6-1 ' . ' ■■,^'_^'^4:'>'^ /120.00 11..41 

. 6-,2.'^ " .•/'^^'" 23 » " V-^112.82- . , 4O.32/ J/^""/ 

B'-3 , 22 '114.91 12.05/^ ^ • /( / " ' f:.: 

» •? ,., . l!B - 

^ > " r-i — — • 

Totai 2^5; . .'^M4.10: ' . ' . 

--fc — ^ — ^ — ^ ' ' •' , ^ \ — ^_ \ , ' 
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^ ■ » 



^ V : .Although; si grade stud^nts'7 responded to sel***" 
jcepoXts in terms o/. a group, being identlfled >with one.^ v 
teacher, bbiservations were made on the sixth grade arid 

■."■■■■■''!■■.■..''■.■■■: ' . . " ■; ■ . ■ ■ ■ , ■ ■ - . ■ ♦ 

were combi ried du^ to the in ter ac tion amd ng all thr.e e , 
within an open learning aJ^ea. - 
\ Observers' niean factor, scores wete ^^w^^ point 

. , ; . *. . ■ . ■ ■ 

' ' • . " ■ . ■- ;. • '.' ''"*■ v^^rf*^^^' 

agreement with mean .factor scores of relate<ffself-reports 



sixty^f ive pier cent of the time, pbsiervers ' • mean factor . 
scofes- were vtrnsee to four '"points hi gher than related self ^ 
report mean factor scores twelve- per cent of the time, 
and lovJer by three to ten points/ twenty- two p^^ cenjt of . 
the time* 

The rtiean scores "and standard- deviations of the 
projected face factors were obiained' for each ^roup of 
self-reports, as was the standard error of the mean - 
cbmpirted for between- group error. 

T^ble 13 presents the summary of we analysis of * 
*the. self -report data for all grpupq of pupils* The 
rtiaximum and mi nlmiim scores fdi^ach factor* are reported 
as are the mean scores ai^^K|andaf^. d^ for face, 

factors and the related ^^^ndard e^ror the mean* * ^ j 



AKD -teAT^ ,STA*JDARb EftROR JoF THE MEAN WJTH THE 
^ .-MMCIMUH AND MINIMUM .SCORES REPORtED FOR EACH 
^ f i . - ' . FACTOR ON THE\SELt*-REPORi_ 



it ii 'f 



Rhysicai * S eli^-Pre^en taMon 



Envifronmeia^al Interaction 
' ' (7-35) 





M 


S D SfE-' -^'l? . 78 


M ' 


SD ^ SE*^ss'2- 60 








25 67 




' 4-2 ',: 


' 33.24 




" ■ 25.16 


• 3.11 ' ' ; 


. 4-3 


1 

■ 34.27 


3.41 


27. 73 






\ 32.24 


• 3.39 


26.71 


3.86 


5-2 


; 33.07 


3.53 


21, ST 


^ 3.01 - . 


. 5-3" ■ 


34.12 . 


3.24 '■ 4^ 


'28.82 


/ 3.28 ■ 


6-1 . 


34.17 


3.68 ^ ^ 


1 28.75 


2.72 


^6-2; 


32.13 ■ 


3.18 


26.22 




6-3 


' .34.22 


•4.54 


28.57 


3.57 , 



:^er Interaction^ 
- <^ (8-40) - 



Student-Teacher Inter action 



'Group 


M 


SD SE =1.96 

m • 


- /m ^ 


- Sd\ SE ^1.78 

; m 


. 4-1 : 


- 27.41 


3^99 


23.37 


4.57 ■ « 


4-2 


»27.60 


. 2. '45 < ■ V - . 


24.20 


3.87 


. 4-3 


\ 31.18 


. -5.40. : • . ' 


• 27.18 ^* . 


A ■■ ■ ' ■ 
6.52 


' 5-1 


25.81 


- 3.40 > • . 


24v9l 


.4.88 


.' 5-2 


27.86 


4.66 / 


26.72. 


5.20 ^ 


' 5-3 


29.82 


4-.19. ■ ■ -.• 


24. '71 


5.17; 


«-l ' 


' 30.42 


.3.88 •• 


-26.67- 


4.71 . 


6-2. 


28.87 


2.61' - . 


25.61 


3'. 84 


6-3 


28.61 


' .3.69 - 


23.52 


4.83 
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A test-pretest reliability coefficient was calculated^ 



'for ia; fli^th ^ra^e sO^set selected at* random from the . 
original fifth grade sample* Using a three week f " tecA; 
■ the reliability significant at t*ie .05 ' 
level'. . . * ■ 

V . Tabi^. 14 dekpcri-be's the* summarry of -the analysis 

' . . ' . ■ " *f • ... ■ . , ■ v ■ 

assessing the reliability of the sam 

., V >. ;• . . TABLE 14 ' ,.- • ■ /. ■ 

TEST-RETEST RELIABILITY COEFFICIENT FOR A. FIFTH GRADE 
SUBSET USING A THREE WEEK INTERIM ' • 







- — ' - " 






sp , . 


;: ; 


23-: • 

23 


1 


1. 

■• 2 

t 


13^.35 
116.65- 


12.98 
11.42 • 
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■ ■ The pQpils in the 1973-74 fourth alnd fifth grade 

classes maintained the same teaching teams and area of the 

\ building as well , as retained eighty per ce6t of the ^tudent . 

«'. , • ■• ^ ■ » * ^ . . • • ^ 

- grpup during the 1974^75 school year. An attempt to^ / 

fc. a ■ ■ . I * ■ » . 

measure stability in the student self-report ov^r a ten- 

■' ■ * ■ ■ . ' . , ' , ^ ^ ■ 

month period took place by selecting a pool of 45 fifth 

and sixth grade (1974-75) students whose self- reports 

were available for the first and second measure. Consider- 

^irjg the influencing variable of a. twenty per cent differ- 

sis^nce, in makeup of the group, the r6pearcher, j.udged thrft a < 

one-way ana lyais of variaiyife for non-cbfrelated groUps* ^ 




woul4*be . used. : This was based >6n the "-rationale that group 
self-c6hc*i|^varies with the '♦total" group and alth<*u5h 
the ?*to.tal'* groiip;. Vas^ to It Was assumed 

tJiat 'the "i^^J" grouFiijj.hfluen^ of loQth 1974 and 1^75 \ 
was a viable influence on the sel^-cbficept of those 
students being measured. ' f ' - 

An analysis of variahce indicated .thatjf ^significant 
change as, determined through stati s'tical ^analysis was not 

'in evidence, if the obtairied is viewed as a 'test-retest 
reliability coefficient, there is indication that the 
self-report is stable over a ten-month period at the .05^ ' . 

■'l-evel. ' .. • . ■ ' ' ' ■ 

Table 15 i^ncludes the summary of analysis of variance 
related to measuring^.charige in student self-reports over, 
a ten-moKtJV^ periods ' ' ^-. * 

• ^ tABLE 15 .. ' • V 

: ■ ■ . 

UMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE RELATED TO MEASURING 
CHANGE IN STUDENT SELF-REPORTS OVER A 
TEN-MONTH PERIOD 

• ' • — T ■ ■ 

Source SS DF MS F 

bg ' 310.'7 310. 7 .72 p <.Q5' 

wg 39,938.3- 92 434.1 

— ■ ' -.^ > J • . -= . . ■ — 

Total / '40,249.0 93 ' 




■ • yali-di fey Measures 

■T ','■*. ■ . ' ■ ' ' . ■ *' 



V The panel o^^Bducatlonai P^sycholqgy^^f^ reported 
that the observatioW self-report contained/ 

'a p6q/ -<53^ i terns which relatedi to individual iniiflicators" c0 



public ^elf~conce^t^« ^ This p'rdcediire was carried out to 
investigate the c6ntent vjalidlty of both instrvimentsJ 
Appendix A contains verification of -the ■judgment; in. a letter 



written by the chairman of ■ the panel. 



\ 



Cons truct Vali di tv ,/ ; . - - . . 

Thet literature, reported that one - ti^^ used to 

contribute' to the khpKledjge of cohstruc:t .yaii^t^^ WDiis • 
the factor analysis process^ Although^ the operational 
settdtng has not allowed for the additional twenty obser-^ 
vations necessary for-, the minimum amount of data for^a 
meaningful factor analysis, a sufficient amount of data 

was collected on the self- report instrument in ord^jf* to ' 

./ ■ " ■ . .. • ■■ ■ ' ' . ■ / ^^ ." - ' ■ 

p^^ocede with the process^ ' 

Jl ■ ■■ ■ • ^ ' ■ ' - ' 

The ahalysi«g^of the data attempting to interpret^ 

the construct vfblidity .was a theoretical prQcess,^as 

well as an analytical one* As factor analysis is hot 

a one- step pr^p^^s, the following pages will contain 

analyses and in teirpretatiohs 'of the; original simple. 

'. . " ■ J: . ■ ■ ■ • ■ . » ■ • 

oblique rotation describing five factors j as well'^s^ the 

^ ■■ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ '-\ 
final rotation describing two factors 



with. Item^delltlpnig. The ortho^rial ro^tionlwas used 
wheVeln $taUstdcally Indiepende would be obtained 

for furtht^r research purposes, while the obll«^ae rotation 
as -used^n order that resulting undterlying factors ^cquld 
be correlated and high .factor* loadings would indicate 
central cluster members. • ^ 

<" Table^ 16 presents-''*the factor n^tri'x for the simple 
oblique rotation >ph five underlying factdlrs o3P the •self- 




report. 



V 



Y 



)5> 



V' 



FACTOR MATRIX- TOR SIMPtE OBLIQUE ROTATION ON FIVE 
UNDBRLYING STRUCTURE* FACTORS 6f^ THE SELF-REPORT ' 



Item 



II 



III 



IV 
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3 

4. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

18 . 



.53 



.12 
.34 



.36 

• 44 



,31 



.41 



.43 
.36 



^.42 




.22 



.40 
.40 
.37 
. 51 ^ 



19- 










20 








. .'30 


21 7 . 










22 




.39 






23 






.14 




24 








.30 


25 




.52 • . 






26~N/" - 


.35 








27 


.56 


.32 


\ 




28 • 




.26 






29 


.54 


' .33 


it " 








.53 i . 
.45 ' 

1 


1 










11 




Eigenvalues: 




3.89 


X.14 


. .88 



Cumulative Proportion 

of TotaJ. ■ Varlang ^^ .13 




16 



,1^ 



76 



V ■ 



.29 



.27 ^- 
,30 . 



.41 




.21 .24 
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^Thirty- three per cent of th^^tems on the first, two 
projected f actqrs clust^r^d In two respective groups 



when tt»e nmti^x was rotated to oblique structure. Fifty- 
seVen per bent tof. the itehis in the third projected factor 
clustered as did^eventy-five per cent of the items in- the 



e faetor. . - " / ' > 

) 



projected fourth face factor. , • ** ^ 



■r 



■■■^ aaie^,underlying factor structure indicated that 

items , throughout the instrument possibly . Clustered around 
the topics of: (I) communication, (II) feelings toward 
the operational environjPijent, (III) energy level, '(IV) 
task orientation, and (V) evaluation of self as seen by 
others.' 

Factor analysis is^; highly subjective process with 
reference to determining/the number of interpretable 

factors* Five factors were chosen 'for the oblique rotation^ 

^ ' ■ - ■ ■■ ■ • ' . ' " ' ■ ■ K 

as a noticeable decrease occurred between the eigenvalue 

/ . . . . . ■ ■ . _ ■• _ 

of .-72 for factor five and the eigenvalue ,of .58 for 

factor six*. As- eigenvalues are the sums of the squared • 

• - - , , ■ » ' 

factor loadings > the cumulative proportion of the total 

variance for; ^11 five faqtorp was considered to be small* 

However, the upper limit on the correl action coefficient. . 

V - : ' ■ - . ' , - ^ ' ^ ' ' ■■ 

was established at .95 with the constant held to^.OO. 

■ ■ / ■ ■ • ■ . ^ 'y ' \> ■ 

As the initial communality estimatd^ were aqtiared^ multiple 
cortelatlpas, the stringent parameters.'^of- the program ^ 
(BMD08M-Factor Analysis-Revised; Mar;ch 27, I9'j3-Health 
Sciences Co^nputing Facility- UCLA) held the variables at a 
minimum p'er form ance level. - 
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The oblique rotation allowed for examining the corre- 
ia^on qJT interaction between clusters of variables. Accord- 
.ing to R^uinmei (1970)^ if correlations of .10 or greater 
exist between factors an oblique -^rotatiiin is justifiable' 

and can be U6ed for further heuristic purposes. Table 17 

^ ^ ... • 

cont^ns lhie factor/ correlation matrix for the oblique 



ro tation. 

> f: - 



TABLE 17 

FACTOR CORRELATION . MATRIX FOR THE OBLIQUE 
.ROTATION ON i'HE SELF-REPORT v 



I 




.^III 




V 


I ■ 1.00 


-.22 


+ .16 


. - . 34 ' 


-.08* 


11^ • 


1*00 ' 


- . 01 




+ .15^ 






1.00. 


-.12 


-.07 


IV 






1.00 


+ .08 


■ - . ■• ■ 

f • 

' ■ ■ , , 






■ & 


1.00 ■ 
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The matrix indicated that underlying Factor JE^ 
revealed a negative^el a 1±pn ship* IV ^ , 

as well as a positive relation iship witYi FactQj: III. Factor 
II indicated a negative rela tionshj^p with f^actor IV and 
a i^sitive .relationship with Factor^. Factor III revealed 
a slight negative relationship w:y5i Factor IV. 



-If the above relationships are referred back to the 
possible labels placed on each factor, it can beXassume'd 
' that environmental iand" developmental varialSles have some 
inflxience on the clustering or non-clustering of items. 

It was noted that items numbered oSifev.flvfe, seven, 
tfen," twenty- three and twenty-eight^did not have loadings . 
above .30, . Therefore, those items which contained com- 
jnunalities less than the . 05 level pe#iitted were excluded. 
The remaining items were subjected to simple orthogonal • 
rotation wherein^two factors were cbnsidered for, inter- ^ 
pretation as judged by the sudden decreas*e In the eigen- 
value (^2) of the third underlying factor. * 



* ■ 

It was determined that possible labels for the 



underlying factors on the simple orthogonal -rotation were, 
(I) tieacher e^^ctation an^^^^^ relaxation withinUearn- 

J ing environment; ^ 
The orthogonal rotation procedure was selecte^^t^ 
^thi^ point for future mathem)atical rr^nipuLL^t£on, as each ^ . 
factor would be istatisticall.y independent^nd could serve 
- as an independent variable in multiple r^ression^ analysis. : 

This pxTo cess would aid qri terion-refe^nce validity in 
' 



sedb^dary stagee of the ins trument^^onstruction. 



Table 18 presents the .factbr loadings for simple 
obi iqufe-» rotation with item delitions. Ther upper limit on ' 
^the correlation coefficient was establi shejd at .95 and the 
' constant was held at D.O. , 
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^ :■■ • TABLE- 18 ■■ 

FACTOR MATRIX FOR SIMPLE ORTHOGONAL ROTATION ON TWO 
UNDERLYING FACTORS OF THE' SMiP-ftEPORT WITH 
• ITEM DELITIONS 





Item 











4 



2 . • ' • .28 

•'3 * •■ •* . .53 , . . 

4 ; • .29 

6 . .39 

8 ' .30 

9 ... . ■ .32 . , ' ' .■ ■ \ 

11. . . \ : : ' .26 .■ ■ . ;• 

r.2, ■ \ •: ■■ ' .. •• ■ .52 

13 . • , ; ^ , .43 

14 . • . .25 

15 ■ .47 ■ ■■■„ ■ ■. ; 

16 . • . - .27 

17 - 4 48 

18 ^ , . > ^*38 

19 . . - .41 

20 ' - .27 

21 : i .31 

22 , . .44 
24 N , .17 

26- * . ^8^ " 

27- ' t .* ■ ^' ■ • ^ . ^ ■■" • vr-.47 
29 - ■.• . / ■^L . - .,49 



■30 _ - . ' ^ ■ ' .53 

31 ■ : ' li / . - ' .48 



\> 1 . - A 



EiqenvXlues :* I - II 



3.74 1.04 



ThoJ^ough examination of iboth''^acti>|^iiJl|'trices on' . 
*indt vidua! ailQ comparative bases' indicated that thej?e' 
wexMfe items which, were weak and not supportive of the total 
instrument. The degree to, which' they weres weak varied 
- v4ith i>arimax rotations although the clusterings of the 
ifems in general did not. The factors\were found to be . 
ihterpretable even though the amount of variance explained 
was nominal to the. extent that no powerful statements could 
made* ^ • 

As a major thrust of this resee^ftch in the desigsK/ 
and construction* of instruments purporting to measure 
seif-conceptyii^ maintain a ]t>alance between Vtheo re tica I 
and statistical analyses, the items ccTnsideir^d to be 

statisj|g|kcal€y weak wer« .scrutinized fo^ syntactical weak- 

- ' •■ ■• • • ' » - 

nesilpR* ^ secondary stage p:^ instrument , construction will 
us^ both the systematically logical and statistical 
analysis for revision purposes. * 

Correlation of Instruments 
^* ' The relationship' between the "Observation of C^roUp 
Self-Concept Schedli'e" and' the "How I Am At School Self- 
Report^' was determined by the raw score formula for 
obtaining the. Pearson\rw The value r = +e55 expressed 
1^ .th^ :strei>g^h yf 'tli^^ two, instru- 

ments; consequently, there would be approximately thirty 
per /Cent variance in common between the instrumentse 



' Summary 

TJie purpose of this study was 'to att^empt to con- 
struct instruments yhich would indicate their reliability 
and validity through the analysis of the data collectsed. : 

The. reliability measures involved intprlr^ter; 
reliability wherein raters were in agreement at the fifty 
per cent or higher level three-f^rths pdf the tirae< ' It 
further included a test-retest procedure with ah interim, 
of three weeks and an analysis of variance tephnicjue wtth 
an interim of ten months- The reliability coefficient on 
the test-r^^st was .84 i<,05) and the stability 
coefficient was .72 t<:.05).. ' . ■ 

Validity measures which were pertinent to the con- 
struction of the observation schedule and the self- report 
included, content validity which a panel of Judges con-/ 
eluded items maintained were representative of indicators 
of public self-concepte ^ . • . 

Construct validity on the ojDservation^ schedule 
could not be determined statistically dile- tp a need for 
twehty-nine per cent more individual 4?ateir observation 
scQrese The factor analysis technique was possible for 
the self- reports wherein the analysis of the oblique simpl 
rotation revealed five underlying factors which were 

inter pre t€ible for purposes of instrument reorganization ' 

V .•• . * ^ . ^ 

aAd future heuristic endeavors* The analysis of the ' 

- . ■ ^ .V ^ ■ 

orthogonal simply rotation indicated two underlying 
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factors which were £nterpretabTLe'^§ variables in a future. 



moitiplte regression analysis.' ' I . •>* 

^ T^e correlation "coief ficiefif of/^S^ between the se^-f- 
report and the observation ^schedule ,suj&ported' the assump- 
tlons of the need for parallel instruments to gather data * 
on the complex strjujcture of tne self-concept. 



1 
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• - . < The -purpose of this stiidy;wa-s t«> cons tr^c,^:^^h^ 
^-data on dn 'lObservation of Group .Self-Concept Schedule" 
and a parallel "How I Am At ichool Self-Report," in an * 



CHAPTER V' 

SUMMARY,* CONCLUSIONS, ^ANP 
, ■ RECOMMjeNflATttofc ' 

• - ? , . ■ ■" 

Summary ' 



^ attempt^ t^p prdduce valid and reliable scales of flfieasp^emenjt 
oi grojip ael*-C(Sticept. The^signific4nce' o f the^ s tudy was^ » 



* ..foj^ed^in the lack rf'^instruments assess/nq g^oup self- 




,3 i if -wa s con sillier ed a valuabl e sttid^ tcT 
;'iproduc6].irtstrumertts whi-ch could, pro^id6 the basis for 
'prescifibing teaching bebavib ^'jp^^^ v de^elopit^g a tmo sphere s 
that^'would tenhance the'^g^up^l^ of pull's ^ . / 

^grhdes four, fTve and six'. 



' ' An assumption- was made that the public components' 

1 of self-cohcept: aia re-vsealed thi'ough persistent, afid stable :j 

\^>ehaviors. Therefoir.e> ;vspeTaifi indi'catcirs/ • 

could, be/sy sterna ticall'y ctrganized to form an observation 
■ T A I ■ ■ - ^ ■ ,« ^ . . . • ■ • . , ■ "s. 

/scheduiy atiid 'a ^ so Jhat^data could be collected* 

os»2fehe (publio^ of 'S^j^ermedia^^ elemoi^^t^y ' 

ptupiiis.'---. ' ' ^\ / V.-- " ■ ■ ■ , ■ ■ 
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A further assumption was that a total group 
exjiiblts a. self-concept thatl. s* produced by\the tnter- 
action of its' members and that the indivi-duai member • s 
behavior »is bpth modified; by 'and. exhibits the concept the. 
group has qf itself* \ - : 

A final assumption* ^was that observation schedules _ 

could be constructeci in a way th^ Veliabi^^^^ fand va-Mdity 

could be 'established; therefore, i\iference- would be a ^ ^ 

valuable tool to researchers in the sb<lial and. behavioral 

sciences. - > : 

'Group self-concept was defined as: A spcial"^ 
• \ . ' 
structure exhibitirig interactions which indicate values, 

attitudes and beliefs that determine the sjglf-perdeption . 

of a group, wherein, individual s^ifror the composite 

group perceptions' demon sl:r a ted /through gr^ behavic^r* 

It is an attribute that is .^apaft>le of cha^ ^ i ■■■ ^jjg^.: 

The related literature did not- contain the| term ' 

group'^elf-concept, nor did- it offer synonym for it. ^ 

.There Was, however, much ^^uppSrt for the conqeF>t in . 

reference ,to the organization^'and" stifubture of the*" self, ^ 

as well as in recommendations for analyzing ' "^he data in 

* • ' ■ ■ • 

terms of group assessments* ' Th^e conclusions of severa: 
s tUdie;s , indicated a need for paral lei instrument^ to 
gather data an the , complex sytructure of the self. 

^ The construction p f . bo4:h thfe observa tion * and 
self-report instrumeritV.were based on criteria that ' 
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promoted descrliptive rather than judgmental items. The 
process of instrument development inci^uded close ' exami- 
nation of stgidents in an operational setting' and r^iew of ' 
liteicature relevant to se|f-con^^ instrument 'design 
in the affective domain an^ analytical procefiures for - 
reliability 'and, validity estimates. The instruments Wer*^ 
ex^sed to -field testing and constructive' criticism fdr 

ln-;depth clarification and refinement. * 

,.' ' 

Obse^rvers /nd instrument administratorE were 

- s . ■ ■ ■ : i ■ ■ . . ■ • , ■ ■ .: ■ . ■ , 

trained qntll the researcher was comfortable with their 

.. . ■■■ / ■ ! ■ i- . . • ' '■ ' m ■ 

sicills in the d#ba collection propeduref . . 

•■' • ''^^ /' • ' J ■ • * / 

The' sami^e^ intruded fourth, fifth and sixth grade 

pupils whc^' A^ere involved in the We? tin gho use •PLAN 
which includ^ computer aissis ted instruction/ open- 
education and, team- teaching. * 

' . ". ' . , . ■ • * ' . • - ■ ■ 

'The data collection process included five pairs of 
trained observers rating each pupil group in each frade 
level, whepein pairs of- observers ratecJ a group slmul- . 
td||ieously for twenty minutes. Seven groups of .students^ 
were observed and the seljf- report was a\jminlstered tjj! 
two hundred and twenty- nine pupils In grades four,>^lve 
and six, ^ ' 



Interrater a^pfement was obtained on the obser- 
vatlon#schredule through the correlation of raw scores -for 
each pair of raters ort each study group. Twenty- five ' 

per ceriis of the -pairs of raters obtained a correlation 

* ^ ■■■■■■■■■ ■ ■■■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ . 
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coefficient of ^80 or greater-^ Seventy- four per cent of 
the parts of r^aters obtetlrred a correlatibn- jdoefficient of 
^or greater. 

\ A test- re test reliability coefficient of »8'4 

(<.05) on the self-report was obtained for 23 fifth 
graders retested after a three week interim. An analysis 
of ^variance technique revealed that therfe was not a signifi 
cant change in 47 sixth grade pupil • s 'self- reports and ^ 
that a stability coefficient of '.72 (<.05) was obtained. 

A panel ^f Educational Psychology I^^dlty assessed 
the content validity of bo th .instruments and agree'a^tha^iii^ 
both contained a pool of itfems which related to individual 
indicators of public seldB-concept. - 

Th^ analysis of the data attempting to interpret 
^^^^e construct validity wa#ai theoretical , process , as well 

as a statistically analytical jxne. The self-report was 
yi^dniinistered to the total santi^e of students and tlje data 
• was factor analyzed. An ob34,>9He simple rotation produced 
five fiactors' which coUld ly^int^rpreted for purposes of V 
instrument reorganization. Ah orthogonal simple rotation 
-with ite)n delation produced statistically independent 
variables to be usec^^ih a fiiture multiple regression 
analysis. < 



A coeffici/fent of .55 was obtained betweeii the 
observation sc^^tale and the self-report when the total 



1 



fourtn^ fifth anH sixth grade datA were co delated.. 



* Concluslt3ns 



, ■? l;i Constructing observation arid self- report instru- 
ments, anc^ gathering data with> them in order to produce 
reliable and valid measures was an interesting and intel> 
lectually" stimulating process throughout the entire study. 
"The major problem that, occurred initially and continued 
to be an obstacle was the maintenance of a productive 
balance between the systematically logical and the 
statistical procedures and analyses. . Fusing the varying < 
Judgm^ts and methods into compatable tools to use in the. 



Study, eventually provided the basis for intrinsic sati 
faction with the finaH, processes and products. 

. 2. A_ second .prdtJlem jLncurred was the lack of 



is- 



mat^ials whi ch/t5rovi ded irfformative techniques for 



constructing obsfciy^tion instruments in the affec^ve 
^.domain* Therefore, a] research design could nqt be formu- 
lated in th^early Vtages of dBvelopment.^ As a result . 

<an ^-^ci^k^C^i^^ft^QXJi^C^ n-F M mi:> was spent in contemplation of 
treating data in a .variety of methods^in order to d^l^ermine 
the most beneficial procedures which would l^nd themselves 
to m6^B analyses* , 

3. Examination o'Y the raw dita on ^1 of the v 
•'Observation of Group Self-Concept Scheduleg'' revealed 



that raters appeared to not make use pi the extreme ends 
of both contiriuums^ It wJjb reported by the raters that 
they were ,|^com for ta^^ with indicating that a group 



exhij||^ted extreme po si tiAj^ or. ^e^ character- 

It was concluded xhat >the revised observation 
schedule would contain^^i seve^-point continuuim. As - 
Variation w|^8 interpreted as negligible, it is assumed 
.that an expanded continuum would perhaps allow a more 
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thorough study at th^ variation that would exist within ^ 

■ . ■ - • 

factors in contrast to the variation between factors. 
Consequently/ within* group and between groiip variance 
could more plausibly be scrutinized for environmental 

• 7 ' 

variables effecting dispersions. 

Although observation schedule indicators constructed 

» ■ ■ 

with one end of a continuum containing two c;pncepts did 
not appear \o interfere with the data collection process 
initially, it was judged that the indical^s should be 
revised to contain only one concept within each 
descriptor, l^his decision was based on the raters having 
tO; spend extra time, with those more complex litems. 

4. The indi^duji^ self -report dat|i;als6 revealed 
little variation. AsAith the observation sgJ^Ssdule, it 
was judged~that thpnfesponse limitations interferred 
with obtaining a fdispersion. of scores that revealed useful 
between-group and wA thin-^group variation. Therefore, 
the orgariizatiojfi of _the • response system on the " sel f- 
report will be changed ix^ a linear continuum ranging from • 



••always" to "never", 
allow for intferpretin 



redeti 





ned verticle marks will 



even-point continuum. Many 
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students atbenipted^ to, use aN»ntlnuum type approach within f\ 
thfe^responsi^ method b^' placing an "x" to ■ the .?£ ar right or 



> . - ' , ■ ■ ■ ' 

left of each response box^ i ' 

5. * Thex'Statistical analyses provided thu oppor- . 

tunit^ to s^udy the relVb.on°sliip between observer data" and 

s'elf-report d^ta- Th'e majority of projected mean factor 

scores of both ins t^unfent^fc werp withi/i:^dlpse pro^ihity/: - 

to each other. The*\3ispei^ion of^.sgorfes assi^hei to the 

peer; ihteractJLon factor and to thej pupil- teather inters 

action facto'r appeared to maintain a broader range on . the 

self-re^||rts of most groups. Possible conclusions are 

that students and teachers^ act* in a conisi stent, manner 

t*ie majority of the time; therefore^ pupils Trefejrt their 

varying degrees of contentment with the-' irlieractions arid 

the \rat6rs Jp&port the observed, a^sumedly consistent, 

int^ractiohe It could be concluded that when comparing 

observation and self-report data that 4neans rather; than V 

variance should be focused upon; J \ 

, 6e The analysis of variance technique was used^ - 

' i" ■ * ' ' . ' ^ ' ■* ' ' .' 

based on the assumption that theoretically 'the groups^ 

being measured were non- correlated* As it dould be ' 

■ ■ • ■ ' ■ ' ■ ' ' ' ' " • ^ ■ , ' ' • , . ■ ^ ' - . 

argued that the groups . should be considered for cor- ] 

- ■ . ' . . ^ . ..-,.■■/ 

relational statistical analysis only,^ it could be proposed 
that a t- test for correlated groups vfould be performed 
in order to, obtain a > reliability coeff'i ci en t. As the . 
analysis of variance technique is mdre stringent, it could 
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oncluded that the ohrtained 



be aonclu^ed t^at the o^tainedycoef ftLcient in-Tabae 15 
would be even\greater, 

7. The.faCtbr analysis of the self-report data 




.us4.ng the oblique, simple structure i;evealed Items that 
were not supporting t^e instrument" or fac,tors ^therein. . • 
A second facto^analyi^s perfiorrned on the self- report 
instrument u^^gtati orthc^onal rotation revealed that' 
'theri^r^ere weak i temsi but, thap degrees to which they were 
''weak varied with the rotation, A major conclusion reached 
was that while statistical analysis revealed strengths 
and weaknesses b.f the concepts within an ihstrurtfent, ^n 

the formative sta<ge of development it was adyanlUgeous 

. • » •. ' ' * ■ - ■ 

LJ aa . -at tempt to improve weak concepts through revision of 
syntactical or organizational structure rather than 
eliminate t^em. - 

A. , . - » "^^^ correlation*of the 6elf-report instrument * 

artjd the ..observation schedule revealeci that thirty per ; 

cent of their total variance was held ir\ commone It cculd 

ube coJitltided 'that the a^sumed^ c'Smpleidity of the .self ^ 
, - - ' Vi**' * ■ ■ ■' ' . '\ ' ^ . ' . ' ' ' 1 \ 

requires a ^ajfiety of raedi^ through -which data^can be 
collected on the reported and inferred public componentsf 
If a systematic observation schedule/^-^oinriS^ low sig- 
nificant adultis within the. learntng environment to be 
thirty per cent more accurately aware ofnSJw the group 
perceives itself, teacher -behaviors and learning environ- 
ments could bi^urther modified to enhance the group self- 
conc^pte ' 




9* ^ The ''Observat4.on of Group SelfTCancept 
SjcbeduleV ;ahdVthe ^»»How I^Am- At SchAt^r-*^^- Report'^ were 

considered to^ be in a formative level ofljl^eveloprrtfent. / 

■ * ^ ■ ' ■ . *. .--^ 

The^ analysis of data gathered through the instrument^ itidi- 

' ' y ' ' ' ^ ■ ' 

catdd strengths and weaknesses^^ which were reviewed in 
'- ■ *' . ^ ■ * • ' ' ■ ' ' 

rder to refine th^ Instruments for use. Thtf refined * 

. \ . 

ir^struments are located in Appendix D and Appendix >^ 

' ' :f ^ " ■ * r ' ' • 

- ^ ^ ' * Recommendations ^ • • 

1* It is recommeYid^d if this study is replicated, 
that a research design be formulated in the primary stages 
of development wherein Jfeata collection techniques, data 
coding, data preparation and analyses be determined* If 

computer programs are goln>g to be used, it is Vecommended 

■■ " ■ ' ' ■ 

thait program selection .take place in the primary stages 

in order tfi^t faipiliarity with the .mechanical a spec tjs of . 

V 

tceypunchlngy job submissions and interpretation of 

printouts be possible. ' . T 

2. A second recommendation is thaet a balance be • 

maintained between theoretically logical and statistical' 

appro ache Sjf^iii constructing the instruments^ ,and analyzing 

the data. Statistical procedures^ are ''designed to be 

helpful- in dffecision making and are not designed ^ provide 

• • . . . ■ * ' 

dynamic patrameters t© swerve asx)bstacles to research in 

the behavioral sciences. ' . Neither can i t 1^ assumed that 

redying on frequencies and percentages will provide the 

., - •. ' ' . ■ r . 

quality -needed to make , Intel l<geht decisions.. Had this 



. V 



study rn4.tially reXied* on statistical power ' analysis and' 
the pure statistician's assumptions, then It would not have' 

been begun. However, had tHfe analytical techniques not . 

• ■ V '• '" : . ' ■ ■ ■ ^ ., • . 

been used in later stagfes of the study, future heuristic 

• ■, ■ . '' • ■• ■, ' . ■ ' ' ' * ' '■ . , ~' 

endeavors would be near iinpossible. . » 



3. 



A procedUr^ tJwt is recorrmaended fot in-depth \^ 



review of this data' Is that da 



a be examined tb 



compare self-report scores -and observatiotn^ scores with 
refell^h:e to ! grade level and. pro jected facfe factors. 
Further insight -can be gained from comparing ra'tet cprrer- 

lation coefficients witH the' face' factor rae^h' scores and 

' " ^ ' ' ■ ' ' ^ ■ ' ■' . ■ * 

, standard delations within and between groups. It is 

recommended that the. same procedurj^s .take place with data 

collected witH the$e instruments on other samples, in 

* • . ■ : • " 

. ■ . ^ % * 

order to determine similarities and differences. 

4. In recefnt years pupils are increasingly exposed' -, 
to, educational experiences which emiDha si ^e socia-1 ajnd ^ 
emoti'opal growth, as ff/ell as new approaches . to cognitiv,^ 

^ , - * ■ ' A^- • 

development. Desprte the added expectations, the total 
growth of the pupil ^ Within the ipropased innoVative ° - 
practices are o'f ten determined by the* tradttionkl cog- 

■ .' ■ V ' ' . ' : ' ■ •• ■ 

nitive measures alone. Programs i^hat sociflly and 



esraotJLonally stimulate teachers and children become defunct 

due to myths that those ^reas cannot be measured and bv 

.... V , 

the lack <if . use of available instruments "that jnea'sure 



the* affective domain in such a .way that results can be 
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tably use^* Ther^forej^t Is recomihendad that the 



. revised instruments be us^ to gather data on the concept 

groups have of themselves. Consequently, teacher behaviors 

i<and classroom climates caft .be iestfiibiished Jthat will pro- 

" irtote the, chances that elementary students .^/ill develop and 

' maintali}. a posdLtlve self-corvcept. 

5« ; Flnn^ly^' It I9* recommended that researqhers 

direct decision making school personncriL to these and 

. ■ - . • fc. ■ 

other products of measurement in the affective areas and ' 

assist them with Implications of this outcomes. Without 

the intermediary stegi of communication, research is of 

' little* use to teachers who will be ultimately held 

accountable for the growth of their students and of little 

" ■ • ■ • , ' ■ ■* - . • ■ 

use tb students who will continue to be assigned succ^esses 

scores. ° 



or failures, good or bad, based on their achievement /test 




/ 
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APPENDIX A 

JUDGMENT CONCERNING CONTENT VALIDITY OF THE 
OBSERVATION OF GROUP SELF-CONCEPT SCHEDULE 
AND THE HOW, I AM AT SCHOOL SELF^REPORT 



< 



r A T K UNIV. 15 R S I T Y 



MUNCIf. INDIANA .47304 



rCACHERS COLLEGE 

C>«portin*nl of EducoMonol PiycKotooy 




April 24, 1975 



Ms. Pamela Eclcard 
Doctoral Canrlldate 

Department of Elementary Education 
Ball State University 
MunclG, Indiana 47306 

Dear Pam, 

You have asked md to make a judgment on the content validity, of 
the instruments you h^ve developed and are u^ing for your doctoral 
research - - - the Group Scl f - (^Qnccpt Observation Schedule for Elcmgntary 
Pupils and the Hov I. Am art School Self - Report . I am pleased to do so. 

^ First^, with regard to both instruments the item statements seem 
logically related to the aspect of self-concept they are measuring. 
These s^itements represent some of the items that could be used to 
assess the various facets of self-concept of elementary school pupils. 
Second > with regard to' the intended parallelism between the two scales, 
the self-report items on the How _! Am a_t School Scale seem to be 
logically related to and^could measure some aspect of the factors of 
self-concept with which the Group Self - Concept Observation Schedule 
deals. 



Sincerely, 




Carson M. Bennett 

Professor of Educational > 

Psychology 

CMB/cas 
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APPENDIX B 
SELF-CONCEPT OBSERVATION SCHEDULE 
1 FOR ELEMENTAflY PUPILS (1974) 
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;ELF- CONCEPT OU^lr^nVATION r>CHEDULE 

FOR E^EMMNTARY PUPILS 
Eckard 197'^- 
c 



P hy II 1 ca I S u 1 f re r> en ta t i on 
1.1 

Contributes to activity 
or self- presentation 



P oatu re 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) interferes with 

activity or self- 
orocentat ton^ distra 
tlve 



1.2 

alert^ active 



Enerp; y 

( ) (~T~( ( ) ( ) sluggish, in- 
active 3 lothar(;ic 



1.3 

attentive J observant 



Concentration 
( ) Tl n TT ( ) indifferent, 

inattentive 



1.4 

skillful, purposeful 



Body Movement 
( ) { ) ( ) ( ) reckless, de- 

structive nervouSj 
Jumpy, unsteady 



1-5 



appropriate^ to situation^ 
pleasant 



1.6 ■ 

clearly articulated, 
enunciates 

1.7 - 

clean, orderly 



1.8 



responds to, contributes 



Voice Volume 

( ) Tl n rr ( ) too loud, bo- 

. isterous muted; too 
soft 



Speech 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) .( ) muffled, uncle; 

y^ppea ranee 
( ) ( ) ( ) T) ( ) soiled, care- 
less, dirty% 



Humor ^ 
( ). ( ') (~) ( ) ( ) contributes 

excessively 



1-9 ' ^ 
highly e:;aP^ssive 



Fcicla 1 Expression 
( )' 1 ) ( ) ^ ) no expression 
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2. 



Honponao to Physical Knvlronmont 



2.1 



uaon for Intondod purpose, 
careful ( ) 



2.2 

uses independently 



( ) 



2.3 



rcstorea after \tJso, maintains 

( ) 



2.h 

at ease, comfortable 



2.5 

touches, handles 



2.6 

acceptilj completes 



2.7 

Industrious, deltgent 



( ) 



Dookn nnd ) t ori a 1 9^ 

[ ) {~) rnn r n . defaces 

de.^ tractive 



Competen ce w 1. th Mo to riaJLs ^ 

"[ ) ( y ( J (^~) rTerTcln assis- 

tonce, depends on 

others 



pon ce rn for Defined Area 



1 ) ( ) ( ) ( ) does not re- 
store or maintain 



Attitude 

nrn ( ) ( ) 

discontent, 
uneasy " 



T^ctillty 
^( ) ( ) (T ( ) 



( ) refrnins from 
touching, avoids 



( ) 



( ) 



Response to Task 

( ) ( ) ( ) goes through- 
motions, feigns 
completion 



Attitude Tov/ard Task 
-j—y ( j { •) { y oblivious, in- 
active 
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Interaction with Poor a 



3-1 



relates to • plenf:nnt ly, openly • Ri^nponso to Po(M\q 

( ) 11 



TTIJI 



ir.noro.1 , avoid 
f*xc(s*;y Ivo In- 
tt?i\no t Ion 



3-2 



assumos Individual respond Iblli ty ^;^r:^ llol 

( ) ( ) ^~y^O ( ) domin:,^tcr,, con 



3.3 

resourcGf ul^ c rea ttve 



3.4 



humor, wax^mth^ a^reoment 
optimistic 



3^3 



co-operative, compa tible 



3.6 

seeks contact, social 



3.7 



independent, self-reliant 



3.8 



appropriate to situation 



t rols 

( ) ( ) ( ) withdraws, 
submits 



Individual Wor k 

( ) n Cl TT ( ) ropotitivc, 

imlta tivG 



Contribution to Cl j mate 

( ) n n n n erostructivo, 

condemns , pessimistic 



Rapport 

( ) J~) T") ( ) ( ) hostile, anta- 
gonistic 



Po s it loninp^ 

( ) Tl n r ) ( ) isolates, with- 
draws 

Attitude w ith Peers j 
( ) n rT~Trr~r7" dependent;. 

re lies on peers 



Phys i cal Conta c t 
( ) Cl n JTV ( ) .initiates dis- 
ruptive, or abusive 
contact 

( ) ( ) ( ) avoids appro - 
priate contact 
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n. 



Into rnct Ion with Tc\>^'he rn 



4.1 



ror.ponda willingly, opot\, 
trua tful 



In It In tor. with purpone, or 
coritrlbutea opeoly 



4.3 

relaxed^ warm, friendly 



4.U 



enthusiastic, otimv^lated 



4.5 

s«eks contact with 



4.6 

respectful, courtebua 



4.7 



Hapnor t 

( ) C ) y j I I [ I r.'.l.M:ti, openly 



I ") J. r>c ur. r. Ion ot' ConVo rruit ion 

( ") (~) ( 7 ri ("n ^ivoldG, remain 
^ client 
( ) ( ) ( ) Inltlitoa un- 
noco.']ijnry ccnversa- 
t Ion 



Pupi l /To n c h o r C 11 m g t_G 

( ) () r~] r~7 (~1 Tense, unsure 

rigid 



^^ocher Dirccteii Activities 

( 1 ('T~ri"nr7~T"r~c-riTicai, 

discontent 



1^03 1 1 i onin(^ ^ 

( ) in V) { ) ( ) avoids, with- 
draws 



Cons 1 d r o tion 

( ) n'^'X~r^ ) ( ) disrespectful, 

rude d iscour teous 
( ) ( ) '( ) fawnlnc, ex - 
c esslve f alttering 



discerns and responds to humor 



Perception of Humor 

( )' (~) Cl rj~T ) f^^-^ils to dis- . 

cern humor 
( ) ( ) ( ) perceives humor 
where none exists 
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How I Am 4t .Sehool 
- 5,elf-Report 
For Elementary Pupils^ In 
Grades Four", Five & Six 
Eckard" 197^ c 



Scnier 

Always times Never 



!• The ivay I> stand and sit helps me^ in school. 


f " 




9 ' 

. 


2. I have enough energj" to-^work and play in school. 


- 






3;\ I pay attention to the things I am v/oiMcing on.^ 








Vjhen I move "Ground I do not disturb others. 








5. voice is not too loud -or too soft at school. 






— : — 


6". T spealc so rt\y classrriates understand me. 

■ r 








7. I'ir clothes'' and hair look nice to niy classmatesL. 








8. I laugii when funry things happen in school. ,• 








■1 ■ ■ ^ — ' ■ 

9. I show h^yPl feel by smiling or frowning. 









10. I use the'school's books arid naterlal3 csrefu]J.y. 








li. I how hew to use the booJcfS by myjself. 






• 


12* I keep rny v/orking area straight* 


■■ . 






13. >|y classroom area is a ccmfortabie place to be. 








_ — - — — -f— ■ - . 

l^J."^, I do pick up and liandl'ei things at school. 


\ 






'15. I ccKTiplete the work I am given to do at school. 
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Some- 



^Alv/ays , times' 



16.^ I v^rk hard and do iiiy best on assignments. 




/ 




17. I am nioe to the people In my classTOon, 




-■■■:/ 


,i 


18. I do share of iJbhe work in the classroom. 




. 




I ma]<e things that are different frcm things- 
' 9thers aramaldng. 


■^.J IVCV 




1^ r 

T 

I 




20. I do things to make my classmates happy. 
^ ^ . 






r 


\ ^ 


21. I "wo]?k well v/itlv^the people in tqy -classroom... 




1 


f ' — 

— X 


' ^ — ■■ 


22. .C enjoy being with niy classmates. 

if 










723. I can %vork alone vjhen.I need to. 


4 









2m. I like to be near niy classmates. ^ 

^^^^ 


— ♦ '- 






25. I trust and depend on my teachers. 

\ . ^ \ \ ' 






■/ 


26. I talk to my teacher about things tliat I do 
^t school. 








27. I a]n relaxed witli my teachers. 

— 








28. I lll<e to do things my teachers plan. 






\ 

1 


29. I like to be close to my teachers. 








30.* I respecjt and am nice to my teachers. 








31. I like to laugh >5li^n n^y teachers tell funny 
stories or Jokes the class. 




« 


■4 
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. - APPE^NDIX C 

OBSERVATION OF GROUP ^SELF-CONCEPT SCHEDULE 

I 

FOR ELEMENTARY PUPILS IN GRADES FOUR, FIVE 
AND SIX (REVISED, 1975) 



Ratcr^ 
Grade 



Jime_ 

'Section 



Observation^ of Group Self -Concept Schedule 
For Elementary Pupils in Grades 
^Four, Five and Six 
Eckard 

. . , Revised 1975^^c ; 



Physical Self -Presentation 

1^ ' ' - Posture 
contributes to activi- ( ) ) ( ) ( ) C 
ty or self-presebtation 



1.2 i 

alert, active 



1*3 

attentive, observant 



skillful, purooseful 
lc!5 

appropriate to 
situation, pleasant 

1.6 

clearly articulated 
1.7 

clean, orderly 

.1.8 

responds to, 
contributes « 

highly expressive . 



Energy 

( ) ( )TTT ) ( 



Goncentrati on 

( )()()()( 

- >y 

Body Movement 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( 

.Voice Volume 

( ) T) ( ) ( ) ( 



Speech 

( ) ( )TTT ) { 

kppe^rancQ 

( ) ( ) ( )• ( ) ( 

Humor 

( ) ( )"TT'( ) ( 



Facial Exoression 

()()()()( 



) ( ) interferes with 

activity ot^ self-- 
presentation 

) ( ) sluggish} -inactive, 
lethargic 

* 

) ( ) ^ indifferent, inattenti^ 

) ( ) reckless, destructive 
) ( ) boisterous or muted 

) ( ) muffled, unclear 
) ( ) soiled, careless 



)' ( ^ does not resoond or 
^contribute to 



) ( ) no expression 



( 



Response to Physical Environment 



2.1 

uses for intended 
purpose, careful 

2.2 

uses independently 



Bo oks and ?^aterials 
(HT ()()(){) ( ) ( ) Jefaces, 

' aestructive 

Competence with Materials 

() T )()()()( ) k ^ ' n^-ds assistanc 



depends on othe^s 



Concern for Defined Area 



2.3 



restores after use. 



ras 
•ig4i] 



^ain tams 
at ease, comfortable 

n 

2.5 

touches, handles 



()()()()()()() does not restore 

or naintaiij 

Attitude 

(^) ( ) C ) ( 7 ( ) ( ) ( ) discontent, uneasy 

refrains aTt 0:1 
touching, slv< 



Tactility " 

( ) \A ) ( ) ( ) ( ) J( ) refrains^rom 

^oids 



2i,6 Response to Task 

at:cepts,'cpmpletes J ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) avoids or feigns 
J ' " / completion 



2.7 

industf ious, 
deligent 



Attitu d e Tovard Task 
rXTK )()()( ) ( ) "oblivious, inactive 
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Interaction with Peers - 
3*1 

^ relates to pleasantly, 
openly 

V 

assumes individual 
resDonsibility 

3*3 

resourceful^ eflhe^tive 

humor, varmth, 
optimistic 

co-operative, 
compatible 

3.6 ^ 

seeks contact, social 

3.7 • 

indepont, self-reliant 



3.8 - 

appropriate to 
situation 



Res:)onse to Peers 

()()()()() ( 



Paralle l 

( ) ( rrrc) ( ) ( 



Individual Work 

( )()()()() ( 

Contribution to Climate 



( ) ( ) ( ) (•) ( ) r 



Rapport 

( ) ( TTTT ) ( ) ( 



Positioning - 

( ) ( ') I ) ( ) ( ) ( 

Attitude with Peers 

(){)()() (T"( 



Physical Contact 

( )()()( )"T") ( 



) ignores peeVs or 

interacts excessively 



) d om ina te s pe e r s or 
with^aws, or submits 

) repe/titive, imitative 

) destructive, pessimistic 

) hostile, antagonistic 

) isolates, withdraws 

) deoend^nt, relies on 
peers 



) initiat'^s abusive contact 
OF avoids contact 
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Interaction with Teachers 
» — 

U#l " ^ Rapport 

responds wiUingly, open,( ) ( TTTT )()(),() 
trustful 

^^2 Discussion or Conversation 

initiates with nurpose^ {)(){)( ^) ()( ) ( ) 
contributes openly 



U.3 

relaxed, warm 

enthusiastic, 
stimulated 

seeks contact with 



h.6 



J 



P upil/Teacher Cl imate 

■■()() ( ) { ) ( ) c ) ( ) 

Teacher Directed Activities 

TTTTTTTTTTTT i ) 



Posit-ioninf^ 
( ') ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

Consideration 



respectful^ courteous ()()()()()()() 



U.7 

discerns andf^ responds 
to humor 



Perceptio n of Humor 

()()(){)()( ) ( ) 



openly rejects or 
avoids 



remains silent ^^or 
initiates unnecessary^^*;! 
discussion 



tense , unsure \ - rigid 



critical, discontent 



avoids or withdraws 



disresDGctful , or 
fawns excessively 



fails to discern humor 
or nerceives non- . 
existent humor 



( 




APPENDIX E 
HOW I AM AT SCHOOL SELF-REPORT 
(REVISED, 15,75) 
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3cho(A_ 

"Name " 

Grade " 
Date V 



Section 



How I Am At Sfchooi Self -Report 
For Intermediate Puoils in Grades Four 
Five and Six 
.> . Eckard 
/ Revised 1975 © 



Always 



Never 



1« The way 1 sit in school helps me work« 

2« I have enough energy to work and play in school, 

3» I pay attention to things I am working on, y 

U. When I move around I do not disturb others. ^ 

5» Other people hear me when I talk. 

6« *I speak clearly enough for my friends to ^• 
understand me# . _ 

7« My classmates think that I look nice. 

8. I laugh when funny things happen at school. 

9. r show how I feel by smiling or frowning. 

10. I use the school's books and equipment carefully. 

11. I know how to use the books myself. 

12. keep my working are^i straight. 

\ 

13 • My classroom area is a comfortable place to be in._^ 

ihm I do pick up and handle things at school. 

15. I complete the work I am given to do at school. 

16. I work hard and do my best on assignments. 

17. I am nice to the people in my classroom. 

18. I do my share of the work in the classroom. 

f 



3^ ERiC 



lis 



. r N 



'Always ' Never ^ 



1^7 I make things th^t are ^different from things 
others aife makings 

20. I do iJhings to make my classmates happy# ^ 

21. I work well with the people in my classrqtom. 

22. I enjoy bein^, with my classmates. 

23. I can work by myself when I need to. 

2U. When T should I sit or^ stand close^ to 
my classmates. 

2$m I trust and depend on my teachers. 

26. I talk to my teachers about things that 
I do at school. 

27. I am relaxed when my teachers are around 
me. 

28* I like the way my teachers help me learn 
how to do things. 

29. I like to be close to my teachers. 

30. I respect and am nice^ to my teachers. 

31. I like to laugh wheV my teachers tell funny 
stories or jokes with the class. 



3 
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APPENDIX F , 
FORM USED IN SUMMARY OF DATA COLLECTED BY 
OBSERVERS ORGANIZED AROUND ITEMS AND 
REPORTED IN ITEM SCORES ASSIGNED 
BY RATERS 
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EXAMPLE OF FORM USED IN SUMMARY OF DATA 
COLLECTED THROUGH STUDENT RESPONSES 



Grade 
Section 


Always 


Sometimes 


i .„„ 


Moan Score 




f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 




4-1 


















4-2 








• 










4-3 ■ 


















iotax 4 


















5-1 


















5-2 


















5-3 




































6-1 


















6-2 


















6-3 , 


4 
















Totcfl 6 


















Total 4, 5, 6 
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appendix g , 
example' of form used in sumi^ry of data 
collected through student responses 
reported in frequencies and 
percentages 
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OBSERVATION OF GROUP SELF-CONCEPT SCHEDULE FOR 

\ 

ELEMENTARY PUPILS IN GRADES FOUR, FIVE AND SIX 

; ,. - , 

Posture 



1.1 Contributes to 

activity or self- 
presentation 



interfef;a6, with 
activity^or self- 
presentation 



4-1 
4-2 

4- 3 

5- 1 
5-2 
5-3 

6 



/ 

1./2 alert 



Energy 



sluggish, inactive, 
lethargic 



4-1 
4-2 

4- 3 

5- 1 
5-2 
5-3 

6 
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APPENDIX H 
MEAN AND STANDARD DEVIATION OBTAINED FOR 
EACH INDICATOR IN THE 'SELF-REPORT 
^KLOR T#;5^ACT0R-^.NALYSIS 



) 
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MEAN AND STANDARD DEVIATION OBTAINED FOR 
-EACH INDICATOR IN THE SELF-REPORT 
PRIOR TO FACTOR ANALYSIS 



Indicators 



Mean 



Standard 
Deviations 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
■ 16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 

il 

30 
31 



2.99 

4.33 

3.74 

3.14 

3.26 

4.17 

3.63 

4.21 

.3.77 

4.64 

4.40 

3.48 

3.27. 

3.45 

3.78 

4.25 

3.50 

4.08 

3.48 

3. 37 

3.56" 

4.11 

4.27 

2.23 

4.11 

3.18 

3.27 

3.51 

2.99 

4.03 

4.07 



1.00 
0.98 
1.13 
0.93 
1.19 



1 
1 
1 
1 



13 

16 
'06 
20 



0.83 
1.00 

0. 99 

1. 39 
1.17 
1.08 
1.00 
1.03 
1.05 
1.15 
0.92. 
0.99 



1 

1, 

1, 

1, 

1, 

1. 



07 
13 
40 
21 
26 
21 



1.04 
1.'25 
1.CX5 
1.24 
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